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| Editorial | 


Something Old, Something New 


by Nancy T. Dredge 


One of my best friends got married 
last week. Cheryl Howard (née 
Davis, now DeVito) is a long-time 
writer, board member, historian, 
photographer, and retreat organiz- 
er extraordinaire for Exponent II. 
Her courtship with Michael culmi- 
nated in one of the most fun wed- 
dings I have ever experienced. 


It was nice to attend the wedding 
of a friend —not the wedding of a 
friend’s son or daughter —for a 
change. Because Cheryl's family 
and friends live in Washington, 

D. C., suburban Boston, and Utah, 
and Michael’s live in Philadelphia 
and on Cape Cod, Cheryl and 
Michael crafted a ceremony that 
would allow each other’s friends 
and family to get to know the cou- 
ple better. They chose to sit in the 
choir pews in front of us, which 
allowed their audience of well- 
wishers to see their reactions to the 
exquisite vocal duets and anec- 
dotes about their lives from close 
friends and relatives. One of the 
duets, “The Prayer” from Camelot, 
was partly in English, partly 
Italian, a wonderful nod to 
Michael’s heritage and the several 
Italian speakers in the crowd. 
Cheryl's sister got so teary sharing 
stories of Cheryl’s many accom- 
plishments and giving personality 
that she paused and said, “It 
sounds more like we’re burying 
her than marrying her!” That 
remark brought down the house. 


After a family luncheon, the new 
couple left three feet of New 
England snow behind for the 
sunny climes of southern Italy. 
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They also left behind old friends 
and new, now joined to the couple 
as surely as they are to each other. 


Cheryl’s wedding started me 
musing on the old and the new in 
our lives. How hard it is some- 
times for us to give up the old, and 
yet how welcome and refreshing 
the new can be. 


It is ironic that while preparing the 
Fall issue of the paper on retreats, 
we learned that the beloved site of 
the Exponent retreat for eighteen 
years is closing down. Those of 
you who are retreat goers will no 
doubt be as shocked and decimat- 
ed as we were to hear this news; 
non-retreaters who read that issue 
can osmose the sense of loss we 
feel to no longer have the “coming 
home” feeling that Hillsboro gave 
us. But, while Hillsboro can never 
be replaced, the retreat will cer- 
tainly carry on in a new place. 


When I took over the helm of 
Exponent from Jenny Atkinson last 
year, I came across a letter in the 
files from a disgruntled reader, 
who said she missed the “old 
guard” of writers and was there- 
fore canceling her subscription. 


Her comment made me re-read 
several past issues of the paper. I 
was amazed at the depth of insight 
and beautiful writing in the arti- 
cles. I wanted to write back and 
say, But we haven't lost the Mary 
Bradfords, Claudia Bushmans, 
Karen Rosenbaums, Emma Lou 
Thaynes, and Sue Booth-Forbeses. 
However, their work has now been 
wonderfully “added upon” by the 
Mary Johnstons, Linda Kimballs, 
Diane Browns, Victoria Grovers, 
Pandora Brewers, Heather 
Sundahls, Laurel Madsens, Kate 
Holbrooks, and Dana Haights, to 
name but a very few. 


I love it that Exponent is itself such 
a lovely combination of the old 
and the new. Thanks to Jenny for 
bringing new life to our board and 
staff. We are all enjoying each 
other, learning from each other, 
new skills and old. 


It has been hard for some old- 
timers on the board to adapt to 
new ideas, such as putting 
Exponent on line, adopting a new 
logo (we still don’t have one), and 
altering our purpose statement (see 
page 2). But, with the encourage- 
ment of new staff and board mem- 
bers, we are ever being led into the 
twenty-first century. 


Happily, our readers also fall into 
categories of the old and the new. 
Thank you, long-time readers of 
the paper, for your support and 
loyalty. And welcome, new read- 
ers, aS you join in our sisterhood — 
something old that is continually 
being renewed. #& 
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Jan Shipps — Sojourner 


At 71+, Jan Shipps has achieved 
senior scholar status. At the same 
time, she is widely recognized as the 
pre-eminent non-Mormon interpreter 
of Mormonism. That might seem to set 
her apart, but to many Exponent I 
readers, she is simply "Indiana Jan," a 
special friend. 


On September 23, 2000, Jan was in 
Boston. While she was here, we talked 
with her about her most recent book 
and a variety of other things. Here are 
some excerpts from that conversation. 


Exponent IT: Jan, tell us what 
brings you here. 


Jan Shipps: Vm here because | 
wanted to see the new Boston tem- 
ple without a steeple, the temple I 
have heard so much about. After 
seeing it, I can say that it is a grand 
structure. It will be quite wonder- 
ful if it gets a steeple. 


ExlI: We understand you have a 
new book coming out. 


Jan: Yes. It is titled Sojourner in the 
Promised Land: Forty Years Among 
the Mormons. By the time this inter- 
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view is published, it will be off the 
press and available in bookstores. 


| ExII: How did you happen to write 


this book? 


™ Jan: \'ll tell you how it came about. 

| [have been studying the Latter- 

@ day Saints since 1960. When I 

| retired from teaching at the begin- 
ning of 1995, I decided to do what 


many new retirees do—to put 
together a collection of things I had 
written across the years. As this 
started coming together, Liz 
Dulany, my friend and editor at 
the University of Illinois Press, told 
me I needed to set a context for the 
book. As I started to do what she 
suggested, I realized that I was 
writing the story of “me and the 
Mormons.” The narrative I was 
fashioning turned out to be a mod- 
ified intellectual autobiography 
that tells the story of how, in 1960, 
I went to Logan, Utah, with my 
husband Tony and our son 
Stephen, who was then eight. 


Tony earned a master’s degree at 
Northwestern University and then 
taught in the English Department 
at Wayne University in Detroit. 
Then he returned to graduate 
school to earn a library science 
degree. During all his years of 
schooling, I worked —selling 
clothes the first year and playing 
the piano in a neighborhood bar on 
Saturday nights. 


Then we discovered house-parent- 
ing. For a couple of years, we were 
the live-in surrogate parents of 
fourteen young teenaged girls in 


the Chicago-area Methodist 
Orphanage. When we moved to 
Detroit, we lived and worked ina 
home for girls run by the Episcopal 
Church. In both places, the idea 
was that we would function like 
normal parents. Tony would go off 
to work while I stayed home and 
kept house. In Detroit, I was also 
responsible for planning recre- 
ational activities not only for the 
five girls who lived with us, but 
also for all of the troubled teen- 
agers placed in the agency’s care. 


The first year Tony worked as a 
librarian, he worked at Utah State 
University. After he was offered 
and had accepted the job, he said 
to me, “Why don’t you go back to 
school.” This seemed a perfectly 
reasonable suggestion since I had 
not finished college. 


Before we turned up in Utah, I had 
never met a Mormon. The only 
Mormon I knew anything about 
was George Romney, the governor 
of Michigan while we lived in 
Detroit. I had read that he was a 
Mormon, but I didn’t know what 
that meant. I grew up in a tiny 
town in Alabama before World 
War IL, where religious diversity 
meant that at least one Catholic 
family lived in a town otherwise 
made up entirely of Methodists 
and Baptists, so I thought being 
Mormon was something like being 
Lutheran or Episcopalian. Of 
course, I had learned about 
Brigham Young and all his wives 
in school, but that’s all I knew. 


I did go back to school in Logan, 
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and no matter what class I took, it 
turned out to be Mormon stuff — 
Mormon sociology, Mormon psy- 
chology, and especially Mormon 
history. Even my Civil War and 
Reconstruction course was mainly 
about how those events touched 
the Mormons, believe it or not. No 
wonder I got interested in the 
Latter-day Saints. 


Back then,Logan was still a small 
town, still an area where 
Mormonism was very much as it 
had been in the 1920s, ‘30s, and 
‘40s. The Church was still “auxil- 
iarized,”as I call it in my new 
book. It was a sort of con- 
glomeration of auxiliaries 
held together by a First 


Mt 


Mormons 


Jan: Soon after I finished my Ph.D., 
we moved to Bloomington, 
Indiana, where Tony became the 
English bibliographer in the 
Indiana University Library. 


By this time, it was becoming obvi- 
ous that our son might well 
become a very fine violinist, and 
Indiana University has one of the 
truly outstanding music schools in 
the nation. I wasn’t able to get a 
teaching job right away but, 
because coming up with money to 
send our son Stephen to music 
school meant I needed to work, I 
took what was available. That 


I’m tired of sex, and I want 


Presidency and a Council of : fo eet back to history.” 


the Twelve. There was no 
big bureaucracy. 


The Church had, of course, been 
erowing, but that year we moved 
there, 1960, was the first year in 
nearly a century in which 
Mormonism grew more by people 
converting to the faith than by 
natural increase. That was a turn- 
ing point, a real turning point in 
modern Mormonism. 


We stayed in Logan only nine 
months, but I managed to change 
my major to history and finish my 
baccalaureate. At the University of 
Colorado, I did my master’s thesis 
and Ph.D. dissertation on Mormon 
topics, and I’ve been studying the 
Mormons ever since. 


Exl: What did you do after you 
got your doctorate? 
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happened to be serving as project 
coordinator at the Kinsey Institute 
for Sex Research, one of Indiana 
University’s research units. I even- 
tually oversaw the work of gradu- 
ate student researchers. With the 
radical mood of the student popu- 
lation in 1969-71, it was not unlike 
those years of caring for troubled 
teenagers. Gradually I became 
impatient, even angry, about not 
being able to do what I had pre- 
pared myself to do and really 
wanted to do—teach history. 


This anger all came to a head one 
day as I was driving the fifty four 
miles to the university's medical 
school in Indianapolis to check the 
last bit of bibliographical details 
for my part of the Kinsey study. 
The more I thought about how I 
didn’t like what I was doing at the 


Institute and how I wanted to 
teach, the angrier I got. So I de- 
cided to talk to the chairman of the 
history department at the 
Indianapolis campus. It was a 
Friday afternoon. The secretary 
was gone, so I knocked on his door 
unannounced. He came to the door 
and, probably assuming I was a 
returning adult student, he said 
politely, “What can I do for you?” 
Full of frustration, I said, “You can 
give me a job. I’m tired of sex, and 
I want to get back to history.” 


He gave me a part-time teaching 
job. Then, because the university 
had received a grant to start a 
religious studies program, I 
was Offered a job in religious 
studies. I told the dean, “I 
can’t take a position in reli- 
gious studies; I’m really a histori- 
can.” The end result was a joint 
appointment in history and reli- 
gious studies. That was the best 
thing that could have happened to 
me. 


ExII: What a great story! Do you 
mind telling us more about the his- 
tory of the Saints? You mentioned 
the year 1960 as a turning point in 
the Church’s growth. Comparing 
that growth spurt to growth in 
recent years, how do you think this 
current dramatic increase in mem- 
bership —to 11.5 million plus — has 
changed the tradition of the 
Church being “auxiliarized” that 
you talk about. Is it just a matter of 
central versus local control? 


Jan: It is much more complicated 
continued on page 6 
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Jan Shipps cont. from p. 5 


than that. There is a phrase used 
by anthropologists that describes 
what Mormonism was in 1960 —it 
was a “tribal” tradition. People 
were born into Mormonism. They 
learned about Mormonism at their 
mothers’ knees. It was like being 
born Jewish. Now it’s much more 
like being born into a conservative 
Protestant faith, it seems to me. 
The change is dramatic. 


ExII: How does this change occur? 


Jan: | think it happened this 
way. The 1960 date I mentioned 
as a turning point was not the 
first spurt of growth; the first 
big spurt after the mid-1800s 
started right after World War II 
under David O. McKay. The 
1950s was a time both of gath- 
ering the Saints and of the 
Saints spreading out all across the 
nation. At the end of World War II, 
Latter-day Saints who had been in 
the service didn’t all go back to 
Utah. Because of the GI Bill, they 
went off to school or bought 
houses and got jobs elsewhere. So 
Mormonism was moving out of its 
traditional home (the Inter- 
mountain West). 


But for a very long time, 
Mormonism remained divided 
between the Valley and the mis- 
sionfield. If you didn’t live in the 
Mormon culture region — that is, 
Utah, southern Idaho, northern 
Arizona, western Colorado, 
eastern Nevada, and perhaps 
southern California— you lived in 
the missionfield. The story my new 
book tells is a story of how this 
tradition has been transformed. It 
has changed from being a provin- 
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cial faith embedded in a particular 
culture in a particular place to a 
faith that can make itself at home 
in many cultures. 


This transformation has changed 
the nature of Mormonism in many 
ways. When it was an auxiliarized 
movement, there was essentially 
no church bureacracy. Nowadays, 
people can’t imagine a Mormon- 
ism without that twenty-seven 
story Church Office Building and 
all the things that go on in that 
bureacracy to keep a movement 
together that is growing so dra- 


Correlation is the key to 
how Mormonism became said, “where the people of God 
a movement that did not 
fracture and fragment. 


matically —so fast that growth 
becomes the normal condition. 


So what did the Church do about 
this growth? You asked about the 
shift from local to central control. 
But it was more than that. Actu- 
ally, the Church didn’t immediate- 
ly develop a pattern of centralized 
control. Instead, it was busy orga- 
nizing itself into wards and stakes 
in various parts of the nation. 


At first, these wards and stakes 
were not embedded in the culture 
but were something like mini- 
Zions — outposts, as it were. Mem- 
bership grew rapidly in Indiana 
(where I live), in New England, in 
the South, or wherever, but home 
was always Salt Lake. Home was 
always the Valley. 


Well through the 1960s, the leader- 


ship of the Church in the mission- 
field, especially the bishops and 
stake presidents, had —more likely 
than not— grown up in the 
Mormon culture region. I had a 
good friend who came to Indiana 
from Utah to spend a sabbatical 
year. The first thing he knew, he 
was in the bishopric. Missionfield 
leaders didn’t let many Utah 
Mormons just sit there without a 
significant calling. Now that has 
changed dramatically; local people 
assume leadership positions. 


By about 1970, people started to 
realize that this outpost notion 
didn’t always make sense. If 
Zion is, as many Church leaders 


are,” then Mormonism needed 
to become part of the culture 
wherever it was established. 


From a practical standpoint, the 
Church faced problems that arose 
when people without an easy 
means of transportation converted 
to a church with a program that 
called for frequent attendance at 
meetings. After all, remember, 
church meetings were held most 
every day of the week and twice or 
three times on Sunday. This meant 
that the Church was faced with a 
choice: In order to preserve a 
Mormonism that was pretty much 
the same wherever it was, it either 
had to preserve Mormonism as it 
existed in its mountain home or 
the Mormonism of the mission- 
field — especially in Latin America 
and other places that were very 
different from Utah, places where 
the Saints couldn’t manage the 
whole program of the Church. To 
avoid ending up with two, three, 
four, or heaven knows how many 
forms of Mormonism, the Church 
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was creating a system so that there 
would be only one Mormonism. 
This was one of the main purposes 
of that sometimes much disdained 
movement — correlation. Correla- 
tion is the key to how Mormonism 
became a movement that did not 
fracture and fragment. 


ExlIl: lm realizing that we’re talk- 
ing to our Exponent II readers, who 
are interested in trends regarding 
Mormon women. In my experience 
erowing up in the missionfield, 
where there were Mormons who 
had moved from this central cul- 
ture, my memory of them is 
that the women were strong 
and had a unique role in the 
missionfield. It was their 
responsibility to teach the new 
converts the gospel and the 
culture. They were powerful 
women and played a real role in 
shaping the Church. Do you think 
that correlation and the loss of the 
outpost trend has had an impact 
on what I see as a decline in strong 
individual women scattered 
around the Church since central- 
ization is more hierarchical? 


Jan: | think that’s a very important 
question, but a prior question 
needs to be addressed, and that is 
the fact that correlation undercut — 
and I am convinced it was inadver- 
tent —the strength of the Relief 
Society. I think the Brethren had 
this vision of Mormonism being 
the same everywhere and that cor- 
relation was the only way they 
found to make it work. The people 
who were were making the deci- 
sions were used to globalizing 
business. (I know that important 
decisions are made in the temple 
in prayer, but just because you are 
praying about it doesn’t mean that 
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your experience doesn’t kick in. It 
always does.) 


The idea of making everybody 
responsible at the local level and 
having a single line of authority 
going from the local level to the 
center meant that the Relief Society 
no longer had the flexibility and 
the independence that it had had 
for generations. The Relief Society 
had had a pattern of being orga- 
nized at the local level with a stake 
Relief Society president. Relief 
Society leaders answered to 
women all the way from the bot- 


The women were, in fact, 
the organizing gristle and 
muscle of the Church. 


tom to the top; only the general 
president answered to the 
Brethren. Relief Societies were 
independent and had their own 
ability to raise money. 


That’s one thing. The other is that 
you are absolutely right about the 
presence of strong women in the 
mini-Zions that were created all 
over the country in the middle 
decades of the twentieth century. 
The men were going to school and 
working and carrying very heavy 
priesthood responsibilities. But in 
many ways, the women were car- 
rying heavy responsibilities, too. 
They were carriers of kids. They 
got in the car and carried them 
from one meeting to the next, from 
one road show to the next, to 
mutual, to primary, to homemak- 
ing meeting. The women were, in 
fact, the organizing gristle and 
muscle of the church. The men 
provided the bone structure, but 


the women were the organizing 
muscle that built the Church in the 
missionfield in those days. And 
still they held on to their roles as 
wives and mothers. 


You might be interested to know 
that my own story speaks to the 
impact of being a woman in what 
was essentially a man’s world in 
much of Mormonism during this 
time period. Although I couldn’t 
get a teaching job when we first 
moved to Indiana, I kept on doing 
research on the Latter-day Saints. I 
became active in the John 
Whitmer Historical Association 
(RLDS) and the Mormon 
History Association. In 1971, 
the Mormon History 
Association held its annual 
meeting in Independence, 
Missouri. I went and discov- 
ered that I was the only female 
professional historian there. There 
were lots of women there, but they 
were all wives of historians. Then 
there was me. 


How well I remember the first 
Mormon History Association din- 
ner. During the round robin intro- 
ductions, the RLDS and LDS histo- 
rians would stand up and tell 
where they taught or what 
archives they worked in and what 
their research was on. Then they 
would say, “And this is my wife.” 


When they got around to me, I 
stood up and said, “I’m Jan Shipps, 
and I have a husband at home.” | 
just couldn’t let them think that 
they were the only ones who were 
married. I have asked myself why I 
felt that it was necessary for me to 
say that, and it has become very 


continued on page 28 
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FINDING JOSEPHINE 


Iam ashamed that my quest to 
find a lost woman began simply 
because I needed a topic for my 
master’s thesis. For some reason, I 
have the urge to fib. I want to say I 
read stories by Josephine Spencer, 
a little-known 19th century 
Mormon author, when I was a 
child and always dreamed of 
erowing up and writing about her. 
Or perhaps I discovered her diary, 
slipped halfway under an attic 
floorboard in a historic home in 
Salt Lake City, and couldn't let it 
go unnoticed. The truth is that I 
hadn't heard of Josephine Spencer. 
I did not know she wrote stories 
and poetry, and, in fact, I did not 
know an early Mormon literature 
even existed. Somehow it seems 
scandalous to say that now. 


Before my thesis advisor intro- 
duced me to Josephine, I had a 
completely different thesis tripping 
around in my mind. Less than 
impressed with my cavalier choice 
of a 1920s woman on the east 
coast, my advisor suggested I think 
about a less well-known woman. 
There was Josephine. The faculty 
advisor still worried: Would I be 
limited by her womanness? her 
Mormonness? her writing style? 
But the idea of her anonymity was 
appealing. I liked the mystery, the 
intrigue of knowing someone that 
no one else had tried to under- 
stand for seven decades. 


Perhaps the cool, calculated atmo- 
sphere of the library made me 
think I could find Josephine 
Spencer in pieces and parts. In less 
than a month, I “discovered” every 
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by Kylie Nielson Turley 


major Mormon history resource, 
many not-so-major or -reputable 
sources, and a few other bits relat- 
ing to Josephine Spencer. I crept 
around the bookshelves with 
blurred eyes, not even attempting 
to drag my piles of books and 
papers and pens with me. Method- 
ically, 1 opened every single book, 
checked its index, skimmed the 
book. My superhero eyes learned 
to pick out “Josephine” and 
“Spencer” three pages ahead in 
dense text. My arms grew strong 
pulling down heavy, dusty books 
from top shelves —stronger than 
when I used to irrigate for my 
father in the summers between 
semesters. I never knew when 
someone might feel the urge to say 
that Josephine Spencer had attend- 
ed such-and-such a meeting or had 
written such-and-such a story, but 
I always believed that it could be 
in the next book. So I kept looking. 


I hoarded my finds on little scraps 
of paper: 

Salt Lake City Directory. SLC: RL 
Polk and Co., Pub, 1906. p. 840: 
‘Josephine Spencer [BOLD] Literary 
Editor Deseret News, bds 79 N. State, 
Bell Tel 2383-Y. Mrs. Emma Spencer, 
res*/O°N Momiies 

What I found wasn’t much and 
usually initiated more questions 
than answers. I would read that 
card and think: “She’s still living 
on State Street, probably in the old 
family home. She’s still living with 
her sister. Why is her sister listed 
as ‘Mrs. Emma Spencer’ instead of 
some other last name? Oh, she’s a 
polygamist wife. Are her children 
living there? Who supports them?” 


My questions went on and on ina 
frustrating, circular manner, most 
of them left unanswered. 


On October 5, however, I had a 
breakthrough, which I wrote in my 
journal: “I finally saw a picture of 
Josephine today. I almost started 
crying right there on the fourth 
floor of the library. How can I 
explain what it’s like to see her? I 
barely know her, but I do. I knew 
she was shy. I could just tell. It’s 
the way she’s there, but not there. 
How did she feel about never mar- 
rying? Did she have the chance? 
Was she a feminist? or politically 
active? And where in the world 
did she learn to think and write 
like that? It’s not— well, some is— 
the sappy, silly stuff of many of 
the other Mormon women poets. 
Hers has a bite, a sting. And I just 
know it’s personal. She’s not whip- 
ping out a “grass is green’ poem. 
She cares; she’s burning inside. 
She’s alive —I know it. How I wish 
I could find her. She wrote so 
much. Where are her letters, her 
diaries? Where is she?” 


That same day I read Josephine 
Spencer’s poem, “The World’s 
Way.” My little pieces of Josephine 
buckled under the weight of that 
poem. How could she, this single, 
Mormon, late nineteenth-century 
woman, write such a strident bit of 
socialist propaganda? 


I knew I should stop looking for 
Josephine in the library. I turned to 
old bookstores, newspaper offices 
in Utah and California, and court 
records. At last I turned to a source 
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I thought would certainly remem- 
ber Josephine Spencer —her own 
family. I sent out form letters by 
the dozens, and in reply I received, 
“Sorry not able to help,” “I’m 
probably related, but I have no 
information on her,” and (my per- 
sonal favorite) “I don’t own a sin- 
gle record about Josephine 
Spencer. Why don’t you do your 
thesis on ‘Intellectual Freedom in 
the Mormon Church, 1847-1890’?” 


Soon there were three newspapers, 
five libraries, two archives, thirty 
relatives, and I, all looking for one 
lost woman. No one found her, 
and I finally began to think that 
Josephine Spencer might be miss- 
ing forever. That night I dreamed 
that a padded manila envelope 
arrived. Sprawling handwriting 
indicated the package was for me, 
and in it was Josephine’s long-lost 
diary, anonymously sent by some- 
one who knew that I was “the 
one.” I was confused because I did 
not know what “one” I was. Then, 
somehow I knew that Josephine, 
herself, had sent the package, but it 
took a century to get here. 


Another night I dreamed that 
Josephine Spencer was angry with 
me for trying to dig up her life. 
Somehow I had been digging up 
her grave rather than her life. I 
began to suspect that she was 
laughing at me from wherever she 
was hiding. I couldn’t find her, 
and she was pleased. I felt obliged 
to pick up my blue vinyl research 
bag and spend another ten hours 
obsessively checking books I’d 
already seen, thinking of new 
angles, trying to find that one 
missing part of Josephine. 


Sometimes I could not stand the 
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pressure. | ignored my computer's 
on-switch and the fact that I 
needed to write as well as 
research. I did counted cross-stitch 
instead. I liked the predictability. 
My pattern had violet flowers sur- 
rounded by avocado green leaves, 
which perfectly matched my child- 
hood bedroom because I’d been 
working on it for seven years. It 
was probably a good thing; my 
family began to cringe and avert 
their eyes when I talked about 
Josephine as if I knew her. 


I was born one hundred and 
eleven (111) years after Josephine 
Spencer. Perhaps those parallel 
“T's” make me feel we are the 
same. Even though my little scraps 
of information barely add up toa 
full brown accordion folder, I find 
that I understand this woman. 
When people will listen, I tell them 
that when Josephine and I were 
little, we both made up plays for 
our friends to act in. I wonder if 
she was as frustrated as I when my 
sisters and friends wouldn't “prac- 
tice” before the performance on the 
front lawn. She had brown curly 
hair, rather like mine, and thus | 
know she had a difficult time get- 
ting it to go in those stern, slick 
hairstyles of the 1890s. We're shy. I 
think we both would want to be 
appointed secretary rather than 
run for president. We like school, 
and we work hard on our own. 
She may be even more disciplined 
than I; I let my creativity nose-dive 
during college. 


My husband says the reason I like 
her so much is because there’s a 
part of me that wishes I were sin- 
gle, writing, and working, just like 
Josephine. And yet, when I read 
the last story she ever published, I 
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know that a part of her yearned for 
marriage, children, husband, 
home. I see that Iam moving ina 
different direction from Josephine. 
I will inevitably lead a different 
life. But | understand why her life 
went as it did. If she is laughing at 
me from her hiding place, | won- 
der if it is because she sees so 
much of herself in me and under- 
stands my choices--different 
choices, but choices we both had to 
make. 


Like Josephine, there will be noth- 
ing much left of me some day. I 
find it ironic that I may be more 
remembered than she, not because 
I will write more stories or more 
poetry or better stories or better 
poetry, but simply because I have 
chosen to marry. My children will 
at least have a physical knowledge 
of me. But I hope they will under- 
stand me as well as I understand 
Josephine — that they will learn 
why someone like me would 
spend a year of my life finding 
someone like her. Then, when 
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\Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest Winner 


Invincible Summer 


In the midst of winter I finally learned 
that there was in me an invincible 
summer. 

Albert Camus 


On a cold Sunday afternoon in late 
January, I stand in my kitchen in 
North Carolina, squeezing lemons. 
Out the window I see two deer 
have wandered into our yard and 
are scavenging the few green 
leaves which happen to be 
attached to the shrubs I 
planted last fall. I tap on 

the window, and the deer 
startle and leap back. 

They'll return, I know, like 
the squirrels I keep shooing 
away from the bird feeder. 
Every wakeful animal is 
hungry, and these short, 
brown days in the barren 
woods give them little fuel 
to warm and nourish them- 
selves. So I discourage 

them halfheartedly, weigh- 
ing benign resignation 
against my own carefully 
planned will. 


In the living room of my 

parents’ home there is a ceramic 
ornament that sits on a coffee table. 
It is a white lattice bow] filled with 
lemons, bright yellow with tiny 
ereen stems. It has survived count- 
less visits by curious and rambunc- 
tious grandchildren. I remember 
hearing at her funeral that my 
grandmother Verona refused to 
put breakable items up high when 
children came to visit. She felt that 
it was important for children to 
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by Dana Haight Cattani 


learn respect for the lovely and 
fragile. | have sometimes placed 
my mother’s bowl of lemons on 
the mantle, out of the reach of my 
children who tend to view any- 
thing remotely spherical as a ball 


and anything stationary as a target. 


Nonetheless, I am attracted to my 
grandmother's philosophy. It is a 
foolish wisdom. Respect for the 
breakable is one of life’s more pro- 
found lessons. Not capitulating to 


poor odds is another. I imagine my 
grandmother staring down the 
forces of carelessness in the person 
of any child who sauntered toward 
her china dolls and cut glass dish- 
es, all in easy reach. Faith, hope, 
and charity permeate her gaze. 


I add the lemon juice and some 
grated peel to the creamed butter, 
sugar, flour, and salt. I strike each 
of three eggs against the lip of a 


metal bowl and catch the slick yolk 
in its shell while the white slides 
overboard. The yolks and milk join 
the other ingredients. I whip the 
egg whites and fold them in, my 
spatula a gentle paddle. 


When I was a child, my mother 
used to make this lemon custard. 
Those winter Sundays in California 
we might still find lemons at the 
side of the house on our little tree. 
No longer fragrant and 
humming with bees, it stood 
brazenly evergreen bearing 
its remaining orbs, vivid in 
the glistening gray. An aller- 
gy to bee stings kept me ata 
respectful distance from that 
tree in the summer, but in 
the winter it required no 
arms length. 


My grandmother made this 
recipe, too, and in my family 
it bears her name. The cus- 
tard seeps to the forefront of 
memory in the bleak mid- 
winter. The first daffodils 
won't trumpet for weeks. 
From my window, all those 
glorious deciduous trees are stark, 
and the landscape is transformed, 
a photo negative of its verdant 
summer self. I want to eat some- 
thing brilliant and warm, pungent 
and sweet. Last week it was scones 
with lemon curd, the week before 
rice pilaf with lemon zest. 


Stephanie Gordon 


The tea kettle purrs and sputters. 
With my spatula, I ease the airy 
mixture into a white soufflé dish, 
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set it in a bath of boiling water, 
and slowly place it in the hot oven. 


As I clear the sink, I pick up a dis- 
carded rind. I make a tight fist 
around it, crushing it until my fin- 


gernails scrape into the white flesh. 


A few beads of juice bubble out. | 
put my forefinger to my lips, taste 
the tartness, the flavor of it. 


‘Cerona’s Lemon Casserole Custard 


1 Lablespoon flour 

1 cup SUGAtT 

pinch of salt 

1/3 cube (not cup!) butter 02 mar- 
GATNE 

juice and rind of one fresh lemon 

3 ¢ggs, separated 

1 cup milk 


We are pleased to announce the 
winner of this year’s Helen 
Candland Stark Essay Contest, 
Dana Haight Cattani from Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Dana’s essay, 
“Invincible Summer,” appears on 
this page. A former high school 
English teacher, Dana recently 
completed a Ph.D. in education at 
Stanford University. Her book on 
young white women teachers will 
be published next year. 


Josephine continued from page 9 


someone discovers my few writ- 
ings eight or one hundred years 
after I die, there will be answers. 
My great-great-granddaughter will 
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My mother is having chemothera- 

py. The shock, the choking sorrow 
have dissipated, and what remains 
is will and hope. Yellow, I think, is 
the color of faith. 


When the custard is lightly 
browned, I take it from the oven. I 
serve overflowing spoonfuls into 
cream-colored porcelain bowls and 
give them to my husband and two 
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Cream a heaping tablespoon of flour 
with the sugar, pinch of salt, and 1/3 
cube of butter. Add the juice and 
tind of one lemon, the yolks of three 
eggs and the cup of milk. (Che mix- 
ture will look quite grainy at this 
point; don’t worry.) Seat the egg 
whites until stiff and fold into the 


mixture. Dour into a casserole dish. 


Contest Winners 


answer a form-letter request and 
send the researcher information 
about me and Josephine Spencer. If 
the researcher finds us, then per- 
haps she will discover that 
Josephine and I are neither ancient 


older children. I spoon feed the 
baby. He will open his mouth wide 
like the chickadees in spring, gullet 
stretched to the sky, telling me in 
all but words that this is what he 
needs more than anything in the 
world. Take, eat, I tell them. 


In my mother’s house there are 
many lemons. *% 


Set the casserole into another pan 
filled with hot water so that it comes 
about halfway up the sides of the 
casserole. [Sake at 350 for about an 


hour. 


We received so many well-written, 
well thought-out essays this year 
that the decision was difficult 
indeed. Honorable mention has 
been awarded to two essays: 
“Confessions of a Runaway” by 
Cheri Taylor Pedersen from 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and 
“Mothers Day” by Sue Gong from 
Durham, New Hampshire. Both 
essays will be published in upcom- 
ing issues of the newspaper. * 


nor dead. We are sisters, we are 
friends. We have gone before but 
are not altogether different. If the 
researcher finds me, she will find 
Josephine, and, perhaps, she will 
find herself. % 
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Virginia Eggertsen Sorensen, 
Mormon novelist and Newbery 
medalist, was an avid reader and 
supporter of Exponent II. She and 
her illustrious cousin Esther 
Peterson, who served as an advisor 
on labor and consumer affairs to 
three presidents, were the featured 
speakers at the 1983 Exponent 
Retreat. 


Unfortunately, Virginia died in 
1991 before she could see the 
republication by Signature Press of 
three of her novels dealing with 
Mormons. When her novels came 
out in the 40s, 50s, and 60s, they 
sold better among non-Mormons 
than Mormons. During her lifetime, 
she mourned this lack of apprecia- 
tion by her natural audience — west- 
ern Mormons. Under the tutelage 
of independent journals and maga- 
zine editors like Exponent’s and 
Dialogue’s, and through organza- 
tions like the Mormon History 
Association and the Association of 
Mormon Letters, that audience has 
matured. 


Critics, professors, and librarians 
were raised up in these latter days 
to write perceptively about her 
work and have trained young 
scholars to appreciate it. They and 
Virginia’s cousins, Shirley and 
Monroe Paxman, brought her to 
Logan, Ogden, Salt Lake City, and 
Provo to speak and to participate in 
symposia about her work. At the 
time of her death, a television 
movie was being prepared from 
her second novel, On This Star, and 
her two prize-winning juvenile 
books — Miracle on Maple Hill and 
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IN DENMARK WITH 


Plain Girl—had been reprinted. 


As part of this ongoing Sorensen 
renaissance, | proposed a session 
on Virginia Sorensen’s Denmark for 
the Mormon History Association’s 
millennial conference in Denmark. 
In doing research for her biogra- 
phy, I had read a delightful collec- 
tion of letters she wrote to her fami- 
ly during her 1955-56 Guggenheim 
fellowship stay in Copenhagen, 
Fyn, and Jutland. These letters 
reflect her wide-eyed wonder at the 
sights, smells, and sounds of 
Scandinavia. She was gathering 
material for her two Danish nov- 
els — Kingdom Come, a historical love 
story about the Mormon emigration 
to Utah, and Lotte’s Locket, a chil- 
dren's book that I once used as a 
guide to Copenhagen. 


Dr. William Mulder, Virginia’s 
good friend and mentor, helped me 
organize a session that featured his 


a 


house 


Mary at Hans Christian Anderse 


by Mary Lythgoe Bradford 


analysis of her creative use of his 
landmark history of the 
Scandinavian emigration, 
Homeward to Zion. Susan Elizabeth 
Howe, professor of English at BYU 
and a past editor of Exponent II, 
agreed to deliver a paper on Lotte’s 
Locket. Susan’s husband Cless 
Young, who teaches cultural geog- 
raphy and psychology at Snow 
College, delivered a thought- 
provoking paper on the Danish set- 
tlements in central Utah. Sue 
Simmons Saffle, Virginia’s niece 
and professor of English at 
Blacksburg, Virginia, traced the 
influence of the Eggertsen ancestry 
on Virginia’s male characters. Our 
session, held in Aalborg, capital of 
Jutland, was very well-attended, 
attesting to the renewed interest in 
Virginia’s work. 


Virginia’s delightful novels would 
have enhanced the experience of 
non-MHA members touring ances- 
tral sites. Imaginative recreations 
by a sensitive novelist can support 
the historian’s art and enliven the 
search for family roots. I once asked 
Virginia about her methods of 
merging history and fiction: 

I was always busy with fiction and no 
good at history. When I gather masses 
of history, as I did with Kingdom 
Come, I was using church history 
straight, much of it from The 
Millennial Star and Bill Mulder. I felt 
a great obligation to Bill that I should 
get it right.” 


Despite her caveat, Virginia was a 
very good researcher, and as a nov- 
elist she was able to transform the 
facts of history into something 
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VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


deep and true. Virginia 
agreed with Wallace 
Stegner who said, 

It takes a literal and pedes- 
trian mind to be worried 
about what is true and 
dt is ot trie... Any 
material that comes under | 
my eye is legitimate for use isis 
as an imaginative recre- 
ation. 


Virginia’s Danish trip was her first 
sojourn abroad and led to presti- 
gious professional opportunities. 
She was also feted by the British 
novelist and travel writer, Alec 
Waugh, whom she had met at 
MacDowell Colony for writers ear- 
lier in the year. Years later, Alec 
would become her second hus- 
band. “I am learning almost too 
much,” she wrote. “I feel overcome 
and dizzy with new things, with 
beauty, and with the casual ways 
people are being themselves and 
yet so different from anything I 
ever knew and dreamed of.” 


Because of her pioneer great- 
grandfather, Simon Peter 
Eggertsen, Virginia looked on 
Denmark as her “spiritual home- 
land.” He hailed from the “fairy 
island” of Fyn, birthplace of Hans 
Christian Andersen and scene of 
the earliest Mormon conversions. 
When Virginia read an article by 
Bill Mulder about the Scandi- 
navian emigration to Utah, she felt 
inspired to delve further into her 
own ancestry. She wrote to Bill: 


It was so exciting that I began reading 
to everybody and getting ideas about 
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how I might do better. For years and 
years I have believed — for what reason 
I wonder, since I never really lived in 
the houses where the true tradition 
was, but could only visit a while and 
listen and pause always by the gate 
where I could see and hear it — that I 
was the one to tell the story you speak 
of. Almost I have heard the call! 


One of the highlights of the confer- 
ence was the celebration of Bill 
Mulder’s eighty-sixth birthday and 
the reappearance of Homeward to 
Zion in a quality paperback. Jack 
Welch, its publisher at BYU Press, 


appeared with the handsome book. 


Bill’s daughter, Alice, volunteered 
to drive Sue Saffle and me ona 
tour of the Jutland sites in 
Virginia’s books. 


We had begun retracing Virginia's 
steps as soon as the conference 
began in Copenhagen, where we 
stayed in a hotel a block away 
from the one Virginia had stayed 
in. Just as she did, we watched 
ships on the canal and walked 
along the wharf and the streets 
where she did her research in the 
library and museums. MHA spon- 
sored an informative bus trip 
around Copenhagen and other 


important sites in 
Zealand. We were 
driven past Isak 
Dinesen’s home, and 
we stopped at 
Fredericksborg Castle, 
a national museum. 


We were eager to see 
wee Kronberg Castle, or 
Elsinore of Hamlet 
fame. Virginia's first 
sighting of Elsinore was from on 
board ship: 

Magically the fog lifted and there was 
the castle. It was clear and beautiful 
for ten or fifteen minutes as we went 
past. What Elsinore has 1s an ancient 
dignity. I had the sensation I have had 
once in a while when I see something 
old and rare and in a museum. When 
it sank into the fog, I was so excited I 
began to shiver and I shivered until I 
could rest in my warm room in a hot 
deep bath. 


At Elsinore, we sat on rocks in 
front of the castle, nibbling on box 
lunches while James Arrington and 
his son Joseph gave a lecture pre- 
sentation on Hamlet. I enjoyed it, 
especially teenage Joseph's por- 
trayal of Polonius. 


If I have a complaint about this 
well-managed, efficient conference, 
it would be the pattern of bringing 
people near a famous landmark 
and then driving away before it 
could be enjoyed. Denmark’s most 
famous literary light, Hans 
Christian Andersen, is honored in 
Odense by a museum at his 
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birthplace. Our buses stopped 
there, but before we could enjoy it, 
we were hustled on to a giant barn 
where we sat on bales of hay to lis- 
ten to papers as we nibbled anoth- 
er box lunch. Although the papers 
were excellent, couldn’t we have 
squeezed Andersen in somehow? 


Virginia’s visit to Odense, the land 
of her great-grandfather’s birth, 
was more impressive. She partici- 
pated in the celebration of 
Andersen’s 150th jubilee with the 
king and queen of Denmark. “So 
this is where great grandfather 
Eggertsen was born,” she wrote to 
her family. 

“It is very beautiful to come from — 
hundreds of bright red houses and 
tiled slanting roofs. And how beautiful 
the sky was; I know where Danish 
blue comes from.” She sat “.. . right 
smack dab in the balcony looking at 
the King and Queen the whole time. I 
felt prodigal of my glimpses, but I 
could hardly give them away to anx- 
ious kids and tired grownups.” 

She heard fairy stories read by 
Michael Redgrave and looked at 
originals of Andersen’s work. 


The Mormon History Association’s 
opening session was at the lovely 
National Art Museum, where the 
works of Scandinavian Mormon 
artists are housed. We were eager 
to view these masterpieces, but 
after welcoming remarks by a 
Danish congressman and Mormon 
ambassador to Denmark, Dick 
Swett, we listened to a paper about 
art, as well as a long missionary 
reminiscence by Gary Smith, 
whose sculptures were being 
unveiled at Ribild Park. All worth- 
while, but they went on so long 
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that the museum doors closed on 
the works we hoped to see. 


The next morning we were treated 
to a morning in the National 
Church, where Torvaldsen’s 
famous Christus stands with his 
glorious apostles. An organ concert 
and a lecture introduced us to one 
of the world’s most copied statues. 
The warm golden hue of the mar- 
ble with its open hands beckoned 
us in a way that its stark white 
copies cannot mimic. 


Virginia too had marvelled at 
Torvaldsen’s works, both here and 
in the museum devoted to his 
other works. Then she went to 
work at the Royal Library, reading 
journals recommended by Mulder. 
She read from the microfilm rec- 
ommended by Bill a daybook writ- 
ten by one of the few sailors to join 
the Mormon Church. In the muse- 
um she found a lovely carved box 
with a text carved all around its 
five sides and the name, “Maren 
Sorensdatter [daughter of Soren], 
1773.” She took this as a sign, and 


chose the name Maren for one of 
the heroines of Kingdom Come. Sue 
Saffle and I retraced her steps past 
the palace, along the harbor, to the 
library founded by Frederick II in 
1661 for his own books. 


Virginia looked at the Mormona- 
bilia at the Statbibliotek and found 
a collection of hymns. She found 
rosters of immigrants and records 
of her great-grandfather’s Danish 
mission in the 1880s. She was 
delighted with the records about 
Aunt Annie and Uncle Lars 
Eggertsen. It was Ane Grethe 
Nielsen Eggertsen who told 
Virginia her family stories about 
life in Jutland before she met Lars 
Eggertsen, son of Simon Peter, the 
pioneer. Virginia based Kingdom 
Come on the Nielsen family stories. 
It was Aunt Annie who provided 
her with the connections that 
allowed her to visit Jutland and to 
stay on a farm and get acquainted 
with the people. 


Her description of Aalborg, the 
capital of Jutland and the scene of 
the conference, showed her enthu- 
siasm for walking along the “fine 
harbour with its interesting coun- 
trified shops.” She described the 
people as “well covered with 
Jutland fat, dressed plainly and 
very warmly for the perpetual 
Jutland wind.” Jutland has the 
North Sea on one side and the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat to the east. 
Sometimes the waves are sky high. 


We were there in late June when 
the rain is chilly, but we had a fine 
visit to a Baltic beach near the 
beautiful town of Mariager, the 
birthplace of Hanne, the romantic 
heroine of Kingdom Come. We 
loved its red roofs and its hilltop 
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church, where Hanne meets her 
future husband, a hero fashioned 
after her Grandfather Eggertsen. 


Alice, Sue, and I found the village 
of Veddum where Virginia stayed 
at a farm. She remarked on the 
“lovely, lovely bowls of whipped 
cream. I am beginning to shudder 
at the sight of it!” She saw the time 
coming when one “either stops 
eating, here in Veddum, or retires 
and lets it come back up!” She 
made plans to “starve and take 
exercises. I feel like a balloon tied 
in the middle.” 


The Veddum family, friends of 
Aunt Annie, showed her the vil- 
lage with its half-timbered houses 
and thatched roofs. Their farm was 
much like the one where Aunt 
Annie was born, with hundreds of 
pigs, cows, horses, chickens, 
ducks —“Gardens and houses and 
snow covered fences and twiggy 
bare fruit trees and a real Jutland 
wind.” Virginia noted that the 
family attended the same church 
that Annie had in a village that 
with its “cottageness, and quaint- 
ness has much of Manti in it!” She 
also noted that she had not seen 
“so many handsome people in one 
place except at home in 
Springville.” She gloried in 
Jutland, which her aunt Annie had 
told her was the real Denmark. 


We stopped at Hvidston Kro, an 
ancient inn where Virginia lived 
for a week and wrote “a fine scene 
about what winter is like in 
Jutland for my heroine to be think- 
ing after her lover goes to America 
and the time gets long . . .’Winter 
in Jutland — snow, mist, rain dis- 
solving from the mist.’” 
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Hvidston Kro was also the scene of 
one of Denmark’s famous World 
War II resistance stories, one that 
Virginia uses in Lotte’s Locket. Its 
proprietor today is the grand- 
daughter of the owner who hid 
guns for the resistance fighters and 
was sent to his death for refusing 
to betray them. Virginia’s head 
was so full of ideas that she need- 
ed to get them down. She wrote 
letters home every day, a habit she 
shared with another famous Dane. 
Hans Christian Andersen was 
berated for writing too many let- 
ters when he could have been com- 
posing stories, but Virginia needed 
“this particular communication 
[because] . . . the very experience 
seems incomplete until it has been 
somehow organized for others or 
even experienced with them.” 


We stopped in Randers for lunch, 
a largish industrial city, where 
Virginia had delivered a speech. 
The surrounding countryside she 
saw as much like Pennsylvania, 
her home at the time. 

The country rolls like Pennsylvania, 
but such little bits left for the poor 
trees. The Danes need every foot of the 
land, and how neatly they keep it, 
clear under the fences. 


After our tour, we took a confer- 
ence bus to Aarhus, where Virginia 
visited its university. She found 
the academic climate “not as 
healthy a smell as a Danish kohus 
[cowhouse].” We stopped at an 
interesting outdoor museum 
before returning to Copenhagen 
for our concluding fireside at the 
Copenhagen Stake Center. 


Sue Saffle chose instead to visit the 
Our Savior Church, scene of an 
important love scene in Kingdom 


Come. Known for its golden out- 
door staircase and its view of the 
city, Sue was allowed to go up 
after the building closed. (“There it 
was, yes, a graceful gold and green 
spiral above a square red tower with a 
golden clock.”) She climbed up to 
the clock works as Svend and 
Hanne did. (“Hanne stood watching 
the wheels move and the swing of the 
pendulum. ... ‘It goes on and on,’ 
Hanne said. ‘It makes you feel time 
move.’” Sue climbed the narrow 
green copper steps as did Hanne 
and Svend: 

On the one side the wind blew until 
Hanne must hold onto her skirts with 
both hands. ... On the other side, they 
were sheltered each time around and 
stood against the gilt-edged niches in 
the narrowing spire — niches which 
were three times as tall as they were. 


They sat and looked at the sights. 
“Did you know Our Savior’s tower is 
284 feet high?” Svend asked Hanne. 
They looked up and could see the 
huge golden ball on which stood 
the figure of Our Savior. Sue was 
there alone, but the lovers kissed. 
“Her lips were parted when his came 
down; he touched her tongue with his 
and thought of Soloman’s spices and 
honey.” (pp. 148-151, Kingdom 
Come, Harcourt Brace & Company 
NY, 1960. Dedicated to Aunt Ane 
Grethe Nielsen Eggertsen for her 
ninety-second festival.) 


Sue climbed safely down from the 
tower, which is a few blocks from 
the first LDS church in Denmark, a 
building now being transformed 
into a temple. I returned from the 
closing fireside grateful to Richard 
Jensen and Carole Madsen, the 
able chairs, as well as the program 
chairs for a lovely time in a lovely 
land. *& 
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Dear Miss China 


My heart is melting 
from my eyes 
melting red 

Maybe I am blind 
Miss China 

like 

those 


Dumpling eyes 
white moon face 
shining like new rice 
pealed fresh so 
beautifully bound 


In darkness 


the cricket 

sings 

Can you hear 

the song of ancient feet 
the unraveling 

of forced crescent smiles 
once walked on 


in a night so long 

listen 

soon the sun will warm your back 
the bulbs within you spread 

Sure as a Lotus 

Quiet as Buddha 

You will rise 

Love 


You Will 


Lisa Ottesen Fillerup 
Heber, Utah 
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Flesh of My Flesh 


Flesh of my flesh 

with the face of her Father 
those same round moon cheeks 
soft chocolate eyes 

warm dark hair that 

melts into night. 


There is no sign of these 
flat fingernails, white skin 
pea toes 

lined in a row familiar 
But 


Flesh 

of my flesh 

from this vanilla woman 
came chocolate 

poured melted gold 
poured delicious 

into those night eyes 


gazing at your good night 
surprised again 
by the stars you hold. 


Lisa Ottesen Fillerup 
Heber, Utah 


Poet’s Garden 


I’m in my garden dear 
planting ideas. 

Setting 

roots that will reach deep 
into the soil of your soul 
and send up strong stems 
that will flourish 

in the recesses 

of your mind 

and bloom in the sunshine 
of your thinking. 


I'm writing poetry 
that will send winding 
tendrils of feeling (FO 
to wrap 
; 
around your heart. \~==/ 


ii 


J : \ 
I’m in the garden dear, / 
planting ideas, | dae 

; y Ara ees 
weeding a ae i 
composting mh / 


my thoughts. » / 
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Moroni Awaits His End 


Winter nights, when he’d dared to travel south, 
Campfires on the not so distant hills must 

have tempted him—with promise of an end 

to loneliness and aimless wandering. 

Warriors? Hunters? Foragers like himself 

amid the ruins of a ruined race? 

But would the death they offered him be swift, 
or not, and, aged, could he then endure? 


Better profligate snows and bandit winds 

should scour his flesh and bleach his bones, than that 
he tempt another’s ire, to send him to 

an out-of-time and undeserved reward. 


Then, too, he might have another thought 
for unimaginable generations. 


Elizabeth Petty Bentley 
Baltimore, Maryland 


The Fallen 


The passageways of time seem an endless twist, 
like ink bleeding across paper. Spelling words 
without sounds and sounds without voices. 
And voices drone. 


One night stretches a void, a distance growing, 
I cannot see you. Two times add up to nothing, 
a bleak sand-duned wave of apathy. They speak 
clichéd verses, circling overhead waiting 

for exhaustion, 

saying, “Tomorrow never comes.” 


Anna Moyer 
Provo, Utah 
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Good 


Sometimes ? 


awake and pondering 

with stillness around me 

a dark breeze cools my glistening skin 
the edges wear away = / 
the noises blur o 


and I believe I am good 


Once every while 
alone in the presence 
of great fallen heroes 
a grace surrounds and soothes my soul 
the light glare softens 
my messes dim 


and I believe Iam a 


I’m not what I would be 
not half what you earn 
but my spirit is healing 
beginning to rise 

my heart is fixing 

and yearning to trust 


And always 
my body beside you 
touching your depths 


my empty is brimming 
I’m quite complete 


and I believe Iam good 


I look in the distance 
not very far from 

I see what you give me 
what giving you makes me 
my life is joying 

exciting for then 


and then / 


and then 
I believe I am good. 


Kimberly Burnett 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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[Book Review] 


The Garden of Earthly Delights 


WILLIAM 


AUTHOR OF REF U 


Leap by Terry Tempest Williams, 
Pantheon Books, New York, 2000 


Imagine my delight in the spring 
of 1999 when I strolled onto the 
UVSC campus in Orem with my 
brother-in-law, James Arrington, 
and found fliers taped to walls 
announcing the imminent arrival 
of Terry Tempest Williams, who 
was giving two different speeches 
on campus. 


As an east coast dweller, I had 
failed at attempts to find even 
standing room in packed auditori- 
ums where she was speaking, and 
thus I had only read Terry 
Tempest Williams. I convinced 
James that we must arrive at least 
an hour before the first speech. 


The extra time ensured us seats in 
that packed crowd but also 
allowed me to recall how deeply I 
appreciated her book Refuge, which 
I have given to friends facing can- 
cer or grieving some other deep 
personal loss. Everyone I know 
who has read Refuge loves it. I also 
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by Judy R. Dushku 


read and reread with relish her 
book about the desert and 
women’s bodies, Desert Quartet. 
Thinking about those two books, I 
felt | knew this author intimately 
and was now awaiting my friend. I 
sat wondering what she would say 
to a Utah audience. 


She delivered the rallying cry of a 
preservationist activist. She called 
on the assembled listeners to join 
the fight to save the state from de- 
struction. In this role, she called on 
new fighters to put a stop to the 
reckless overdevelopment in this 
under-appreciated wonder world. 


The crowd at her second speech 
was smaller and the atmosphere 
more intimate. Her subject for this 
hour was her nearly completed 
book, Leap. In that second hour, 
Williams offered to help us fight to 
find what we should all feel is 
ours — an energizing closeness to 
the splendid earth and to things of 
the earth we pretend to love but 
never really know. She grew 
whimsical, poetic, but remained 
passionately serious about how 
important it was to claim what has 
been denied us as a people by an 
ideology that damned the natural 
man/woman. 


She told the story of what brought 
her to a place of clarity about this 
important battle. Her story was so 
powerful that when her book came 
out last year, I determined not to 
read it for fear that it would 
detract from the experience of 
having heard it directly from her. 
But I was wrong. The story of how 


a missing (for her) part of a paint- 
ing by the fifteenth-century 
Flemish painter, Hieronymus 
Bosch, caused her to look at the 
world through different eyes, is as 
vivid as it was when | heard it 
with Williams’s accompanying 
body language and sparkling eyes. 


Williams’s story is about how she 
spent her young Mormon life 
sleeping at her grandmother's 
house under reproductions of two 
wings of the Bosch tryptych, which 
represent Bosch’s view of Paradise 
and Hell. It was here that she 
learned she should live her life 
seeking Paradise and avoiding all 
things that would lead her to Hell. 
For Williams and all her siblings 
and cousins who slept in the 
erandchildren’s bed at their grand- 
mother’s house, these lessons came 
to drive her life. And like all of her 
erandmother’s grandchildren, she 
assumed that these two side panels 
of the tryptych were all that exist- 
ed of the famous Bosch painting. 


Recently, Williams finally went to 
the Prado in Spain to seek out the 
Bosch tryptych so familiar from 
her youth. The two side panels 
were as she remembered them 
hanging over her grandmother’s 
bed. Hell was still hauntingly 
threatening, depicted with the 
ghastly skull and deteriorating 
body of a dying man, the world 
burning behind. Paradise was still 
inviting, with Christ holding Eve’s 
wrist and Adam looking devoted. 
To her amazement, however, she 
saw for the first time the huge, 
missing center part— The Garden 
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of Earthly Delights. Given the two 
choices of Paradise or Hell as a 
child, she had happily followed 
her grandmother’s suggestion to 
pursue a life that would land her 
in Paradise. 


With the full tryptych now in front 
of her, she found a part she had 
never been offered —a place for the 
present. This central panel of the 
tryptych represents Earth in all its 
exquisite splendor. She recognized 
immediately that, besides being a 
fine artist, Bosch was also a natu- 
ralist like herself —an appreciator 
of every species of beast, a noticer 
of the tiny details in the feathers of 
birds that distinguish one from 
another. 


In this Garden of Earthly Delights, 
Williams saw white and black 
nude women riding horseback, 
playfully cavorting in sunlit pools. 
With her naturalist’s binoculars, 
she examined each vibrantly col- 
ored blossom that carefully repli- 
cated some species of flower she 
knew from her wanderings in 
America’s forests and plains. This 
painter loved as she did the 
uniqueness of each species, which 
he had carefully recorded with his 
brush. In the now-whole tryptych 
by this lover of beasts and birds 
and insects and humans, Williams 
discovered what else there was 
besides Hell and Paradise. 


For days Williams visited and 
revisited this rich portrait of the 


Earth with all its natural splendors. 


What had she missed all these 
years? Why had those who had 
raised her and taught her kept this 
part of the picture — of life —from 
her? She felt herself yearning to 
live the rest of her life filling the 
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parts of her trained to tolerate 
emptiness. She also intuitively rec- 
ognized that this metaphor for her 
life stands as a metaphor for so 
many of our generation raised to 
avert our eyes and our desires for 
the things of this Earth. I imagine 
myself sitting next to Terry 
Tempest Williams in the Prado, 
discovering for the first time that 
Garden of Earthly Delights, and I 
too want to weep for lost time with 
the things of this Earth. 


I loved Leap and highly recom- 
mend it. Now, the book reaches 
out to a broader audience than 
Mormons. For this I applaud 
Williams and quibble neither with 
her intent nor her skills at accom- 
plishing it. Williams is just the 
woman to tell about us. However, 
I have heard some Mormons say 
that in her efforts to explain us, she 
is redundant and overstates her 
messages. Perhaps, so. She is a 
lover of words and is not as much 
about brevity as she is about offer- 
ing up newer and newer ways of 
saying things that have a ring to 
them each time you read them. 


Most Mormons don’t trust “out- 
siders” to understand us, so they 
never bother to try to tell our spe- 
cial stories to others. But Williams 
respects others enough to make the 
effort, and she does it with power. 


Other reviews of Leap that I have 
read have all been written by non- 
Mormons, and they know us better 
from having read this book. They 
get it that Williams loves this 
theology we share. They feel her 
testimony of Christ and her undi- 
minished gratitude to her Mormon 
ancestors for helping to build this 
community of Saints in the tops of 


the Rockies. They are moved by 
her expressions of faith in this 
creed that drives our lives and 
inspires us to help and serve one 
another and, in so doing, praise the 
Lord whom we know as teacher 
and friend. 


Williams describes returning from 
Spain and the Prado and Bosch to 
Utah in the midst of the commem- 
oration of the arrival of the pio- 
neers in the Salt Lake Valley — days 
after wagons entered the Valley in 
a reenactment drama of the days of 
‘47. She describes this scene with 
tender detail that communicates 
the love we all share for those 
determined forbearers. 


With equal clarity, she describes 
going from deep connect to discon- 
nect in the company of 60,000 
Saints at Cougar Stadium in Provo 
as those around her went from 
honoring the pioneers to proclaim- 
ing ourselves the possessors of all 
truth, the entitled ones whose job it 
is to guide the world to an under- 
standing of all things. I felt her 
despair as she went from belong- 
ing to not belonging, from singing 
“The Spirit of God like a Fire Is 
Burning” with tears streaming 
down her face, to feeling almost 
fearful of the zeal expressed for the 
missionaries on parade. She tells 
this so keenly that any careful 
reader, Mormon or not, can feel it, 
too, and understand. 


Iam glad Williams tells our story. 
It is not the tale of a people who 
are stereotypes. We are a compli- 
cated people, but we need not be 
mysteriously so. We have much in 
common with others if we bother 
to tell our stories with care. 


continued on page 31 
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Marriage and Family as a Partnership — 


Excerpts of a talk given in the 
Longfellow Park Ward in Cambridge 
MA, on August 8, 1999 


I have been thinking about several 
points in the First Presidency’s 
1995 Proclamation on the Family 
after our discussion about it in 
elders quorum. Since that time, I 
have reflected on my own relation- 
ship with my parents and siblings 
and on how to apply the 
Proclamation to future family and 
spousal relationships. 


Despite my discomfort with the 
conventional verbiage in which 
certain principles are expressed, 
the Proclamation beautifully cap- 
tures the essential beliefs that fami- 
lies are of eternal importance, that 
we are daughters and sons of God, 
and that unsurpassed joy in this 
life can be found through a fulfill- 
ing family life. Further, I think that 
as an eclectic, diverse body of 
Saints, we may interpret particular 


. in matters of normal, 


day-to-day family 
administration . . 


has no place. 


words and phrases differently 
without feeling defensive or threat- 
ened so long as we can agree on 
the importance and eternal nature 
of the family relationship and the 
husband-wife partnership. 
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. the 


word “preside” simply — 


From my undergraduate days to 
the present, I have taken various 
courses that spent considerable 
time discussing the most effective 
type of business organization. 
These discussions often pit the 
partnership style of organization 
against the corporation. In today’s 
business world, many corporations 
and partnerships exist. Each has 
advantages and disadvantages. In 
our elders quorum discussion, I 
sensed that some of us viewed a 
man’s role in the family from more 
of a corporate perspective, while 
others viewed the role from more 
of a partnership perspective. Let 
me explain. 


While reading the Proclamation, I 
discerned slightly conflicting mes- 
sages pertaining to the man’s role 
in the family and to the relation- 
ship between the husband and the 
wife. For example, one passage 
states, “Husband and wife have a 
solemn responsibility to love and 
care for each other and for 
their children)... .Ehis 
passage highlights the dual 
responsibility of both hus- 
band and wife and seems to 
imply an equal partnership 
in family matters. Yet, later 
in the Proclamation, anoth- 
er passage states, “By 
divine design, fathers are to 
preside over their families in love 
and righteousness and are respon- 
sible to provide the necessities of 
life and protection for their fami- 
lies.” This passage seems to imply 
a more authoritative role for the 
husband and implies a less equal 
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relationship between husband and 
wife. 


After careful consideration of 
experiences in my own immediate 
family and my relationships with 
women in general, I have con- 
cluded that the strongest, most- 
fulfilling relationships between a 
man and woman and between par- 
ents and children come by estab- 
lishing a partnership-type of fami- 
ly or marriage rather than a corpo- 
rate-type of family or marriage. 


Although I am extremely uncom- 
fortable with applying the word 
“preside” to a marital relationship 
because of its strong corporate 
associations with centralized, 
authoritative control, lam person- 
ally content that the man should 
“preside” in one sense only: in 
priesthood ordinances. Since the 
man has the priesthood, he should 
absolutely take the lead in baptiz- 
ing/confirming the children and 
administering a father’s blessings. 
However, in matters of normal, 
day-to-day family administration 
and, most importantly, in the hus- 
band-wife relationship, | would 
argue that the word “preside” sim- 
ply has no place. 


This troublesome word “preside” 
undoubtedly spurred my compari- 
son between corporations and 
partnerships because I immediate- 
ly associated it with a corporation. 
Generally speaking, most corpo- 
rate structures are organized to 
allow one person, the CEO (chief 
executive officer), to “preside” in 
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— Not a Corporation 


every sense of the word by 
asserting unchallenged dominance 
in decision-making and opera- 
tional authority. Partnerships, on 
the other hand, are organized to 
allow multiple parties or partners 
to contribute their skills for the 
benefit of the whole. The structure 
is often less centralized, and differ- 
ent decisions are made by various 
partners, depending on their 
expertise. Each is responsible for 
the entity’s operations, and each is 
held liable to the extent of his or 
her personal assets in the event of 
debt default. Each is intimately 
involved in the decision-making 
process, and each is answerable 
only to each other, not to outside 
parties such as shareholders. 


For me, the conclusion is clear: 
Marriage should be a partnership. 
As a partner in marriage, I want to 
be intimately involved in “family 
operations.” I want to know what’s 
going on the lives of my wife and 
children. I think merely acting as a 
figurehead and distancing oneself 
from “family operations,”as many 
CEOs do in the corporate environ- 
ment, is unhealthy and unstable. 


CEOs are often removed from the 
battlefield and have to answer to 
various outside parties. Conse- 
quently, they are unable to become 
intimately involved in the busi- 
ness. Because of corporations’ 
sheer size and bureaucratic nature, 
they are often less able to react 
quickly to a business crisis. A fami- 
ly structure that is not nimble 
enough to adapt to children’s 
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needs caused by changing societal 
conditions runs the risk of becom- 
ing completely dysfunctional. 


Partners, on the other hand, do not 
make unilateral decisions. Rather, 
the opinions, experiences, and 
skills of all partners are considered 
before making a decision. Business 
partnerships are formed when two 
or more people trust one 
another’s skills, expertise, 
intellect, and judgment. 


I would argue that mar- 
riage is the same way. The 
man should indeed not 
make every decision — espe- 
cially when the woman may have 
superior expertise and judgment in 
a particular matter. It would be 
foolish not to utilize each partner’s 
competencies; both partners share 
equal responsibility in the deci- 
sion’s outcome. No one party is 
any more or less responsible than 
the other. Family partners are 
responsible only to the other part- 
ners (including the children) and 
to God — unlike a CEO, whose cor- 
poration must answer to many 
outside parties, such as sharehold- 
ers and various government regu- 
latory agencies. 


To sum up: To “preside” in a fam- 
ily connotes an authoritative, cor- 
porate environment where various 
parties’ skills remain untapped, 
whereas a family “partnership” 
leverages each party’s skill, talents, 
and attributes in the decision- 
making process, and each party is 
intimately involved in raising the 


family and is held equally respon- 
sible for the outcome of every deci- 
sion. To me, the Family Proclama- 
tion is replete with “partnership” 
themes and references. 


Another powerfully prevalent 
theme in the Proclamation is the 
mutual and equal responsibility 
shared by the man and woman in 


To me, the Family 
Proclamation is replete 
with “partnership” 
themes and references. 


the family relationship. The 
Proclamation states: “Husbands 
and wives— mothers and fathers — 
will be held accountable before 
God for the discharge of these 
obligations.” To me, the message is 
clear: Both parties share equal 
responsibility for their relationship 
with each other and their relation- 
ship with their children. Notice 
that this passage does not compart- 
mentalize responsibility. It doesn’t 
say, for example, that fathers are 
solely responsible for “bringing 
home the bacon” or that mothers 
are solely responsible for “staying 
home with the kids.” 


In today’s world, it is too simplistic 
to separate the responsibilities of 
parenting across those lines. Some 
mothers, for various reasons, may 
be required to work. Fathers may 
work out of their homes and have 
more time to spend with the 
continued on page 23 
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[ goodness gracious 


TRIC TENT COMMANDMENT 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife, nor his manservant, nor his 
maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 


At first the tenth commandment 
suggests real drama—coveting 
houses is not so very interesting, 
but coveting thy neighbor's 
spouse? Hmmm. Alas, that poten- 
tial deflates when read in the con- 
text of the day that even the 
spouse — or more particularly, the 
wife —is just one more “thing” in 
the male neighbor's possession 
that one is not to covet. 


As if that weren't enough to take 
all the gusto out of it, “covet” itself 
is such a bland verb. Not like 
“steal” or “kill” or “commit adul- 
tery.” It’s so bland —this last great 
prohibition — that the Bible dictio- 
nary doesn’t even define it. The 
Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language does, however: 
“covet: to desire wrongfully, inor- 
dinately, or without due regard for 
the rights of others.” 


There is a second meaning to covet 
that means simply to “desire great- 
ly the possessions of others.” Into 
this category falls several perfectly 
legitimate feelings. For example, I 
covet the liberty my dog has to eat 
all day, to lie around doing noth- 
ing, and to be cooed at constantly 
for his charm, brilliance, and beau- 
ty. I desire this greatly. And then 
there’s my sister Holly’s unnatural 
knack for winning contests. If 
there’s a raffle, drawing, or pure 
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luck competition around, she’s 
very likely to win at least some- 
thing. That would be nice! 


Surely God wouldn’t have spent so 
much energy carving out com- 
mandments on Mt. Sinai for some- 
thing as insignificant as good- 
natured, eager envy. No. He had 
something else in mind. How am I 
so certain? Because not coveting 
keeps me very busy. 


Since coveting seems like such a 
benign infraction, I tend to ignore 
it. What’s wrong with a few petty 
jealousies? What’s wrong with 
itchy ill will toward the woman 
who casually applies for and wins 
the grant I sweat bullets over? 
What's wrong with a low-grade 
resentment for Sister C. who lost 
her middle-aged paunch through 
cheery discipline? What's wrong is 
that allowing these resentments — 
as minor as they may be—creates 
little necrotic bits in the tissue of 
my spirit. Like that one pesky mole 
on the cheek. You think it’s noth- 
ing, but it’s cancer. Real coveting is 
as dangerous and deadly as those 
spicier verbs. 


Consider these scenarios. 

¢ Your Visiting Teacher has com- 
pliant, returned missionary chil- 
dren and your two teenagers are 
dabbling in drugs and have 
enough piercings that you could 
zip them along the clothesline 
unharmed. 


¢ Your brother is bishop in a ward 
of thoughtful, intellectually alert, 


spiritually alive, globally conscious 
saints, and you are in a backwater 
branch with a loose herd of kooks 
and fanatics. 


In such situations it may not be 
good-natured envy or even little 
dead spots of grumpy jealousy. 
Wild, corrosive rage might build. 
How dare she! How did he get so 
lucky! Why can’t I have that? After 
all I’ve done! 


I have discovered that, when left 
undetected and unchecked, covet- 
ing generates an energy that in 
turn generates mean-spiritedness, 
fatalism, and other toxins to the 
soul. Coveting appears to focus on 
the other person or their posses- 
sions or abilities. In reality, it 
focuses on the grand moi—my own 
self-doubts and insecurities. If I 
could check it right there and mas- 
sage those doubts and heal those 
insecurities, coveting could be a 
good thing in a way. Kind of like a 
fever is an indication of something 
amiss in the body. 


However, if I don’t do something 
at that juncture, coveting mutates 
into a defensiveness that is very 
hard for God or anyone else to 
penetrate. All that energy set to 
such grim use! 


I have long been a believer that 
people should not squash their 
feelings. However, just because 
you're not squashing feelings does 
not mean that you're acting out all 
of them. If Iam angry, lustful, or 
jealous, I will get in trouble—a 
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cancer of its own—if I just pretend 
that I am not feeling those things — 
if I don’t try to unearth the under- 
lying reasons and attend to them. 
But how do I admit I feel covetous 
and at the same moment keep a 
commandment telling me not to 
feel what I do in fact feel? 


The real power comes in recogniz- 
ing the feeling, admitting it to God 
and yourself, and asking for help 
dealing with it. I lay all my sorry 
fragments of the soul on God's 
altar and pray “Fix me.” 


In my experience, fixing is not 
comfortable. God may show me 
just how much grudging protec- 
tiveness I’ve got to unload. Or how 
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children. The possible scenarios are 
endless. However, my point is that 
no matter what the specific 
arrangement is, both parents are 
equally responsible for their chil- 
dren’s upbringing. 


Many Latter-day Saint men tend to 
define being a “good provider” 
only in the temporal sense, not in 
the spiritual sense. Therefore, they 
may not be as intimately involved 
in the spiritual lives of their chil- 
dren. Yet, the Proclamation states 
that God places responsibility on 
men above and beyond “being a 
good provider” and responsibility 
on women above and beyond 
“being a good homemaker.” 


I also believe that the children in a 
family share responsibility for its 
success. As they mature physically, 
spiritually, and emotionally, they 
should be promoted to the level of 
partner — figuratively speaking. As 
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this circumstance reminds me of 
childhood injuries long past and 
hey, I’m a grown up now, so it’s 
time to learn to deal with it. Or 
how I’m messing up valued rela- 
tionships and overlooking great 
things in my life by letting this 
coveting business get in my way. 


C. S. Lewis talks about the risk of 
letting God do some rehab work in 
us. What we have in mind was a 
tidy little cottage. Then God comes 
at us with jack hammers and back- 
hoes, and eventually we under- 
stand that he wants to make a 
erand castle out of us. 


Then it will be our neighbor’s 
problem not to covet us. # 


Latter-day Saints, we believe that 
children are accountable for their 
actions from the age of eight 
onwards. Therefore, it seems logi- 
cal that part of that accountability 
would take place in the context of 
the family. Specifically, this would 
mean that they are also intimately 
involved in proposing ideas, offer- 
ing solutions, and making deci- 
sions. Parents who routinely disre- 
gard their children’s concerns, 
ideas, and solutions do not have a 
“partnership” type of family but a 
“corporate family” with the father, 
mother, or both acting as despotic 
CEOs without adequate input from 
other parties. 


Failure to consider each family 
member's thoughts, preferences, or 
concerns can be extremely destruc- 
tive to the family. The best policy 
would be for the family to develop 
open communication and inquiry 
and, whenever possible, make a 
decision on a consensual basis. 
This will foster an environment of 
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mutual respect, teach valuable 
communication skills, and help 
further develop relationships 
among family members. 


I want to conclude by acknowledg- 
ing my own family. I love the way 
my father treats my mother with 
complete respect. I love the way 
both my mother and father use 
their skills and talents in making 
synergistic decisions that benefit 
the entire family. Sometimes my 
mother makes the decisions; some- 
times my father does; sometimes 
they make them jointly. No one 
person ever “presides” over the 
family in the corporate sense. Most 
of the time, they encourage free 
discussion while carefully consid- 
ering each person's views about an 
impending family decision. 


The Proclamation on the Family 
can guide our family relationships 
so that we may experience the 
love, joy, and eternal blessings that 
come with such connections. *% 
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It was as if I were locked in a cell with 
no windows or doors. Dark, unknown 
fears formed the walls. I beat against 
the walls in an effort to break them 
down, but they only grew taller and 
thicker. Many nights I couldn't 
sleep. In the morning I would 
rise, afraid to face myself and the 
day. I would cry out, “Dear God, 
how have I become enslaved by 
my thoughts and fears? Please 
save me from this hell!” 


On my thirtieth birthday, I 
had thanked God for a full 
and happy life, one filled with 
fun and challenge. My greatest 
joy came from working with 
the children in my kinder- 
garten class and playing with 
my nieces and nephews. 


Not that my life had been 
without trials. My father had 
struggled through several seri- 
ous illnesses and died when I 
was fifteen. Soon after, juve- 
nile rheumatoid arthritis 
invaded my system, causing 
pain, swelling, and deformation in 
most of my body. I accepted both 
of these circumstances and carried 
on. I could never have imagined 
what nightmare awaited me. 


During my thirtieth year, my 
serenity was torn from me. I could 
not feel at peace. Horrible thoughts 
constantly plagued me—thoughts 
that are even now too repugnant to 
articulate. I felt as if the devil lived 
in my head and pried at my soul. 
Peace loomed somewhere beyond 
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by Cyndi Merrill 


my reach. At times, I felt as if these 


abhorrent, intrusive, consuming 
thoughts were painted on a wall 
for all to see. Little did I know that 


my thoughts were not my own and 
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that my condition had a name— 
obsessive-compulsive disorder — 
and could be treated and helped. 


Just thinking about that time 
causes a pit in my stomach, and | 
feel the same cold grip encircling 
my heart. I fought a constant battle 
to defeat these evil thoughts. 
Knowing well right from wrong 
and having endeavored through- 
out my life to make good choices, 

I couldn’t understand how this 
terror could be happening to me. 


Mind Wars: 


I tried methods to conquer evil 
that had been inculcated in me 
since birth. I pulled myself away 
from everything that hinted at 
evil—television, wild music, 
depressing news, negative 
talk. I read the scriptures and 
other spiritual material, 
strived to serve those around 
me, sang hymns, prayed, and 
exercised. But despite all my 
efforts, nightmarish thoughts 
were my constant companion. 


One day, while exercising on 
my treadmill, I pleaded with 
God to hold onto me. My 
mind raced, and my feet 
churned in tune with my 
stomach. I felt that I no longer 
knew who I really was. “What 
more can I do?” I cried. “I’ve 
tried everything I know how 
to do. I trust in God, and yet 
He seems so far away. What 
more can I do or to whom 
must I turn to find peace?” 


“Peace. Be still. All will be 
well,” came the soft reply. I held 
onto those words like a lifeline. 


As a teacher, I needed to take care 
of my students. They were my 
responsibility, and I loved them. I 
needed to be with them, but I was 
afraid to be with them—afraid that 
my dark thoughts would somehow 
harm them. 


My only escape at school was in 
the restroom, where I knelt down 
and poured out my fears to God. 
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Dealing with OCD 


Then I'd dry my tears and return 
to the stage as an actress perform- 
ing her part. | knew my job so well 
that my actions served as a cover 
for what was going on within. 


My act also fooled my family. I 
loved them and yet felt ashamed to 
be with them. I forced myself to be 
with them to keep up my charade. 
I was a good actress; nobody de- 
tected my inner turmoil. It was 
some time before I could admit 
what was going on inside me. I 
talked first to my mother, who lis- 
tened with nonjudgmental con- 
cern. Although she didn’t have any 
answers, she became my anchor in 
the days, hours, minutes, seconds 
when I felt like I might give in. 


“Mother,” I told her one day, “I 
hope for the day when I can run 
down the road, unfettered by my 
thoughts, skipping and shouting 
for joy because of my freedom.” 


At times, I wondered if I would 
ever have such a release. The usual 
places and activities where I 
sought peace couldn't penetrate 
the voices of fear and doubt. I was 
no longer at rest anywhere. 


This period was a time of looking 
within. I wanted to purge myself, 
yet I knew I hadn’t chosen or done 
anything to deserve this “punish- 
ment.” The whole foundation on 
which I had based my life seemed 
to crumble to dust. I wondered 
who I was and reevaluated my 
beliefs. Was I really a good person 
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or did I really desire sin? Was | 
worthy to be in God’s house? 
Would I have to fight this battle 
for the rest of my life? 


My mother finally convinced me to 
seek a doctor’s help. The doctor I 
saw gave me medication for 
depression, which began to affect 
me in strange ways. I called him 
for information about the drugs | 
was taking, but he “didn’t have 
time” for me. I asked the nurse 
What I should do in the meantime. 
She told me, with some disdain, to 
call the emergency hotline if neces- 
sary. I didn’t need a hotline. I 
needed help! 


Then I was led to the answer to my 
prayers. I followed the impression 
to talk to trusted friends, and a 
good friend told me about an 
excellent family therapist. She 
scheduled an appointment for me 
to see this therapist the following 
morning. That was the first night 
in some time that I slept well. 


It was this therapist, Terry, who 
confirmed my symptoms as being 
a chemical imbalance called 
obsessive compulsive disorder. I 
learned that individuals with OCD 
have a particularly strong sense of 
values and that, although they feel 
bipolar, their brains actually work 
harder than those with normal 
brain activity. The first time Terry 
told me that I wasn’t the one who 
had brought on the incessant, hor- 
rible thoughts, I felt a burden lift 
from my shoulders. 


Terry introduced me to the book 
Brain Lock by Dr. Jeffrey M. 
Schwartz. In it he defines OCD as 
a “lifelong disorder” that was once 
considered a rare disease. How- 
ever, it actually affects one in forty, 
making it more common than dia- 
betes and asthma. He calls OCD 

“a devastating disease that often 
creates chaos in the lives of its vic- 
tims.” He describes the disease as 
causing “intrusive, unwelcome, 
distressing thoughts and mental 
images” and explains in these 
words what was happening to me: 
“An obsessive thought . . . besieges 
you. You pray for it to go away, 
but it won't, at least not for long or 
in any controllable way. These 
thoughts always create distress 
and anxiety. Unlike other 
thoughts, they do not fade away, 
but keep intruding into your mind 
over and over, against your will. 
These thoughts, are, in fact, repug- 
nant to you.” 


It took some time before I believed 
it might be possible to change, but 
Thad hope. With great effort, I 
began to reorganize my conception 
of myself —to throw off guilt and 
fear and believe in myself again. I 
learned to recognize my OCD for 
what it really was: a brain disor- 
der. Although it was hard to com- 
pare it to physical ailments like my 
arthritis, | began to distance myself 
from OCD’s cause. I practiced 
strategies such as visualization, 
redirection of thoughts, and 
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The following is a summary of a work- 
shop given at the 2000 Exponent 
retreat. 


Sometimes I feel like a human 

yo yo. One day I am up; the next 
day I’m down. Although not much 
changes in my life from day to 
day, my thoughts, feelings, and 
actions change, making me view 
my life—or the proverbial glass — 
as half full or half empty. I strug- 
gle with keeping my perspective. 


William Shakespeare said, “There 
is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so.” In that short 
phrase, Shakespeare defined per- 
spective. The state of one’s ideas or 
thoughts gives meaning to facts. 
More technically, perspective is the 
ability to see all the relevant data 
in a meaningful relationship. 


How is it that I can lose my ability 
to see all the relevant data in a 
meaningful relationship? Why can 
my thinking shift so quickly and 
change my sense of well being? 
Over the course of years, I have 
grown tired of my personal up and 
down movement. I have grown 
tired of feeling grateful one day 
and discouraged the next. I want 
to stop judging whether my glass 
is half empty or half full and sim- 
ply feel that “my cup runneth 
over.” I want to keep perspective. I 
want to live with grace. 


A friend of mine embodies the 
grace I seek. She has a young son 
named Zach. Zach is an extraordi- 
nary kid. He is intense, easily dis- 
tracted, very bright, rather socially 
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Keeping Perspective — 


awkward, and as 
sweet as they 
come. This past 
year as Zach was 
settling into first 
erade, his teacher 
suggested that he 
be evaluated for 
learning disabili- 
ties. School was a 
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struggle for Zach, 
more than it 
should be. 


I saw Zach's mother shortly after 
the results of all the diagnostic 
tests were presented to her. The 
tests concluded that Zach is mildly 
autistic. My friend told me how 
she cried when she first found out 
the news. She felt as though her 
heart would break. But then she 
said to herself, “Hey, wait a 
minute. This is still the same child 
I brought home from the hospital; 
this is the same child I am head 
over heels in love with, the same 
child who wakes me up each 
morning with his funny singing. 
Nothing has really changed except 
that I now understand why Zach is 
the way he is, and I know better 
how to help him.” 


It would have been so easy to let 
negative filters cloud my friend’s 
feelings about her son. She could 
have dwelt on the disappointment 
of having a differently-abled son. 
She could have wallowed in the 
unanswerable question “Why me? 
Why my son?” She chose instead 
to keep her perspective, to keep all 
of the relative data in place. She 
chose grace. 


by Shelley Hammond Hoffmire 
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I have two wonderful children. 
Most days I am fine with this 
status. Not on Sundays. On 
Sundays I go to church and see the 
many large families and pregnant 
women, and suddenly my cup is 
half-empty again. I shift my focus 
to the children I could not have 
rather than the two great kids I 
have been blessed with. While 
nothing about my situation 
changes, my shifting focus colors 
my view of the facts. I let my feel- 
ings take over and distort the pic- 
ture of my life. 


I don’t mean to discount feelings. I 
do mean to teach myself that feel- 
ings are not facts. I may be feeling 
intensely discouraged or disap- 
pointed at the moment, but these 
feelings may change by tomorrow. 
Iam teaching myself to recognize 
the way my thoughts affect my 
feelings and the way my feelings 
can distort the facts. 


I have come to recognize that there 
are many forces in my life that 
cloud my vision. Some I create; 
others are more concrete. Seasons 
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of life, hormones, obsessions, dis- 
appointments, crises, depression, 
relationships, childhood traumas, 
failures, and illness are all part of a 
long list of forces or experiences 
that can influence the filters of how 
I view my life. They add data 
points to my view of things. The 
trick is to keep, or in my case 
develop, an ability to see all the 
relevant data in a meaningful rela- 
tionship — to diminish all that is 
not relevant and to let no part 
dominate the rest of the picture. 


There are times when I feel as if 
certain aspects of my life don’t fit 
together — when I feel as if I have 
just put a patch of red next to a 
patch of purple on my life’s quilt, 
and it doesn’t work. It is glaring 
and ugly, and I have struggled 
with the discordance. My desire to 
have more children clashes with 
my infertility. My ambition to 
attend graduate school and seek 
professional training clashed with 
the cultural pressures to marry and 
start a family while still young. 


A few times in my life, I have had 
what I call “My Moses Experi- 
ences.” These I can count on one 
hand, and I cannot ask for them at 
will. They seem to come when I 
least expect them. They come 
when, by the grace of God, Iam 
lead to my mountaintop and get to 
see a bird’s eye view of my life. I 
get a glimpse beyond the here and 
now and see, so briefly, the eternal 
pattern. Then, suddenly, the mis- 
matched patches don’t look so bad. 
In fact, they blend into a beautiful 
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pattern of bold color. From this 
spiritual mountaintop vantage 
point, the pattern is more beautiful 
than I can know. What seems so 
hard to understand and accept 
blends together in a meaningful 
and beautiful relationship that, for 
one brief moment, I can see clearly. 


It is hard for me to hold onto this 
clear vision of my life, but I have 
learned that a few things help. I 
now pay attention to the chatter in 
my head and challenge my nega- 
tive thoughts and limiting beliefs. 
If my thoughts start to lead me to a 
place of despair or disappoint- 
ment, I try to intervene. When we 
were first engaged, my husband 
used to challenge me to “hold 
good thoughts.” I did not under- 
stand what he meant then, but I do 
now. | try hard to hold good 
thoughts in my head. 


I also pay more attention to what 
is going on in my body. Am I 
tired? Am I hungry? Am I running 
on empty? Is my body unduly 
influencing my thoughts? Do I| 
need to get out and exercise? 
Would a walk and a talk with a 
friend help? Are hormones causing 
my feelings to shift? At times I also 
say to myself, “I may not feel this 
way tomorrow or ina few days,” 
and that helps me diffuse the nega- 
tive filters and keep my feelings 
from overcoming the facts. 


Other activities help me keep per- 
spective. My favorite is stepping 
out of my life. Doing something 
out of the ordinary gives me an 


appreciation for the ordinary — 
traveling, taking a class, attending 
a performance, or going ona 
weekend retreat — anything that 
helps me step out of my life of rou- 
tine. It helps me get some distance, 
think about new issues, stretch my 
mind and soul. Two of my “Moses 
experiences” have happened while 
traveling. It seems that going far 
away physically from my day-to- 
day life helps me to see it the clear- 
est. I truly can’t see the forest for 
the trees if Iam too close to the 
day-to-day of my life. 


Praying helps tremendously. Soul 
bearing, heart-felt prayer helps me 
see the clouded filters that I may 
be wearing. Reading the scriptures 
and reading good books help, too. 
Learning how others have coped 
with the human experience, 
whether it is through scripture or 
good literature, can give me the 
distance, the vantage point to see 
more clearly. 


Talking helps too. There is some- 
thing about articulating my 
thoughts and putting them out 
there to share with someone else 
that makes me examine them more 
closely. A long heart-to-heart con- 
versation with a sister or good 
friend helps me to separate my 
feelings from the facts and keep 
what is relevant and meaningful 
and put away that which is just 
dragging me down. I deeply value 
the wonderful friends I have who 
have helped me so many times sift 
through my feelings and see where 
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clear that I was legitimating myself 
to the Saints in that room. 


ExII: But you've said there were 
active LDS professional women. 


Jan: There were some, of course, 
but they lived outside Zion —in the 
missionfield —in those days. 
Women who were leaders in Utah 
at that time were mostly in the 
auxiliary presidencies. Their 
authority came through their posi- 
tions in the Church. 


ExII: What you are saying might 
help explain why there is 
such a strong feminist sense 
among women, now in their 
fifties and sixties, who grew 
up in the missionfield. We 
had powerful female models, 
and suddenly they weren’t 
there any more. 


I think there is a difference, gener- 
ationally, among Mormon women. 
Some young women are unhappy 
with the perceived place of women 
in the Church and decide to go 
somewhere where they can have 
some influence, whereas many in 
our generation are in that “tribal” 
tradition that clings to the idea of 
how the Church once was. Once it 
gets back to the way it “ought to 
be,” it will be the same church that 
we loved growing up in. Could 
that be true? 


Jan: I'm afraid I disagree with your 
assessment that the Church was 
once okay, then it got out of sync, 
but it’s going to get back in sync 
again. I think the change is much 
more fundamental. It is a change 
that goes all the way back to the 
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Mormon notion of being born into 
Israel, of having “believing blood,” 
of being born into the faith. Now 
that is absolutely fundamental. I 
have learned over the years — you 
can see this more easily from the 
outside than the inside —that the 
notion of literally having the blood 
of Israel in your veins says you're 
Mormon no matter what. You can’t 
stop being Mormon. Michael 
Quinn once said it this way: “We 
are DNA Mormons.” When that is 
true, it is a part of you so funda- 
mental that you can stop going to 
church, you can be excommuni- 
cated, you can drift away and start 
doing other things, but you are still 
Mormon through and through. 


Christianity itself is radical, 
but Mormonism is 
extraordinarily radical. 


What is happening now is that the 
Church is making converts in 
every corner of the world. The idea 
of gathering Israel out of the 
nations becomes more symbolic 
than literal. And when something 
is a symbol rather than literal, it’s 
easier to walk away. 


The old pattern was that you were 
born into the Church or were cer- 
tain that when you heard the 
gospel, it struck a chord that was 
always there. It’s not that you had 
to be born into a Mormon family, 
but that cord had to be struck 
when you heard the gospel so that 
you thought immediately —” Yes, 
that’s who I am. I’ve got the blood 
of Israel in my veins.” 


While that belief has not changed, 
it is not emphasized so much. 
Theresa Watanabe, a religion 


reporter for the L.A. Times, told me 
an interesting story. She was 
preparing for an interview with 
President Hinckley and trying to 
learn enough about Mormonism to 
make the best of her opportunity 
to talk with the Church president. 
In a visit with a member of the 
Church Public Affairs staff prior to 
her interview, she asked about the 
Mormon doctrine of the Saints 
having “believing blood.” The 
answer she received was, “Oh, 
that’s just a symbolic expression.” 
Does that mean the doctrine has 
changed? 


ExII: No! I just had an interview to 
be a temple worker this week, 
and the interviewing authority 
reminded me that I had the 
blood of Israel in my veins 
and wondered if, because of 
this, I didn’t feel the desire to 
respond to it and work in the 
temple. He was saying exactly 
what you ve said. 


Jan: He was saying it the old way. 
But what Public Affairs was saying 
to this reporter was, “See, we’re up 
to date in Kansas City —and Salt 
Lake City, too! We know what is 
symbolic and what is literal.” 


ExII: But are you also saying that 
Public Affairs would have known 
that that idea might be misinter- 
preted or be offensive to a Los 
Angeles reporter? 


Jan: Yes. The Saints don’t always 
talk in a straightforward way 
about the Church’s distinctive doc- 
trines. For example, when 
President Hinckley was asked by 
Dan Lattin of the San Francisco 
Chronicle about eternal progression 
toward godhood, he said 
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something like, “Well, we don’t 
know a lot about that.” When I 
read that, I said to myself, “If 
President Hinckley doesn’t know, 
who does?” But I understand why 
he did not want to place a lot of 
emphasis on the doctrine of even- 
tual deification. Mormon detrac- 
tors would use that as evidence 
that Mormonism is not Christian. 


Socially, Mormonism is a conserva- 
tive religious movement. It was 
radical in the nineteenth century 
and still has a radical theology, but 
that radical theology is encased in 
such a conservative culture that 
how radical it is, is not recognized. 
Of course, Christianity itself is rad- 
ical, but Mormonism is extraordi- 
narily radical. Its radical nature 
needs to be protected to keep the 
Church from being labeled as 
crazy, being out there on the cut- 
ting edge of becoming gods. That’s 
as radical as you can get — eternal 
progression toward Godhood. 


In fact, the Church is moving con- 
sistently to avoid being called radi- 
cal. Do you remember the 60 
Minutes interview with President 
Hinckley? The major point of that 
interview was that “we are 
Christian and we are not weird.” 


ExII: How did the changes brought 
about by correlation affect the 
Relief Society program? 


Jan: | think the Church has been 
very fortunate in its Relief Society 
leadership. A person like Chieko, 
who was willing to speak out — 
and that whole Relief Society presi- 
dency —when women didn’t get 
tenure at BYU and things like that. 
The women in leadership helped 
the transition in a way that is real- 
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ly quite remarkable. 


But the Relief Society now is not 
the Relief Society it was in the ‘50s 
and the “60s. It’s a very different 
animal, but necessarily so because 
the Church is not the same. (It 
might interest to you to know that 
even in Methodism—my denomi- 
nation—the women’s society is not 
nearly so strong as it once was.) 
When we talk about all those 
strong women in the “50s and 
‘Ouse 


ExlI: Belle Spafford ... 


Jan: Yes, Belle Spafford and all 
those Mormon women who were 
strong and assertive. They were 
like me when I was in that 
Mormon History session and said, 
“Y’ve got a husband at home,” 
legitimizing myself. Those women 
had strong families; they had lots 
of kids. They were role models not 
just for being strong but for having 
those strong families. 


ExII: What about single women in 
the Church? I have heard that the 
number of single women is one of 
the largest problems facing the 
Church right now. 


Jan: Yes. This problem was not rec- 
ognized as late as the mid ‘80s. The 
Church has come to realize that 
there are huge numbers of 
Mormon women who do not have 
husbands. The fact that there is a 
single woman in the presidency is 
a signal to all those women that 
they are not left out. That's really 
interesting and very important. 


I hear you acknowledging that the 
Church is different from how it 
was when you grew up. That’s 
true; it is. But the Society is differ- 
ent, too— different even in Utah. 
There are more options for women 
now. The reality is that you don’t 
get a job just because you want to 
be fulfilled; you get a job because 
you need a job. That makes a dif- 
ference. The situation for Mormon 
women is different now. 


In this context, it’s important to 
take into account that Mormonism 
could easily accommodate the 
need to extend priesthood to all 
worthy men (and I don’t mean to 
say that the 1978 revelation was 
not a revelation) without changing 
Mormon doctrine dramatically. But 
always when there is pressure to 
allow women to become 

stronger —at least in other forms of 
Christianity —it is accompanied by 
pressure for ordination. 


In the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, ordaining 
women, it seems to me, would call 
for a much more dramatic 
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alteration of Mormon theology 
than the 1978 revelation. And so, 
the ability of the brethren at every 
level to make an equal place for 
women is almost limited theologi- 
cally. 


ExII: You have talked about the 
markers of Mormonism -— the 
things we are known by in the out 
side world. You point out that 
plural marriage was the marker of 
the nineteenth century and that it 
was then replaced by the Word of 
Wisdom. What is the marker now? 


Jan: The Word of Wisdom is still 
important, as is the emphasis the 
Church places on families and the 
way the Saints “take care of their 
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my thoughts are ineffective and 
sometimes down right foolish. 


For some people, seeking profes- 
sional help is important, too, espe- 
cially if the negative filters last too 
long or seem too hard to shift on 
your own. Whether through med- 
ication, counseling, or a combina- 
tion of both, good professional 
help can be invaluable to regaining 
lost perspective. 


Finally, through service I also learn 
about the human experience — 
about other people’s lives—as well 
as my own. Service can help me 
take my focus off my own myopic 
life and see first hand how others 
face challenges and bear sorrow. 
Service helps me sharpen my 
vision. Service —and the love and 
acceptance that come through ser- 
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own.” But anybody with good 
sense doesn’t smoke anymore. 
That's just a dumb thing to do. 
People are avoiding caffeine and 
trying to eat right. So the Word of 
Wisdom is not the same sort of 
marker that it used to be. The con- 
servatives and evangelicals are 
also emphasizing the importance 
of families and are taking care of 
their own almost as well as the 
Mormons, so the welfare program 
doesn’t set you apart anymore. 


The Saints have always had a mod- 
ern scripture, so the Book of 
Mormon will always set you apart. 
But it’s very clear that the new 
marker is that the Saints are 
becoming a temple-going people. 
Moreover, what it means to be a 
temple-going people has even 
changed. The current emphasis is 


vice —is perhaps the most potent 
way of clearing my negative filters. 
When I have a clear, healthy per- 
spective, I feel that I have grace. | 
feel I can accept myself and my life 
with some semblance of love and 
forgiveness. But I have learned 
that I need to seek grace first, and 
then I can see more clearly. 


“Amazing Grace, how sweet the sound 
that saved a wretch like me 

I once was lost but now am found. 
‘Twas blind but now I see.” 


None of these ideas are new, and 
certainly none are earth-shattering. 
They have always been a part of 
my life in some form. What has 
made the difference is that I now 
pay attention to how and when my 
focus starts to shift, when the neg- 
ative thoughts and feelings start 
taking me somewhere I don’t want 
to go. It is no longer an automatic 


not so much on temple work as on 
temple worship. So the stress the 
Church places on the Book of 
Mormon and the temple —those 
are the two things that set Latter- 
day Saints apart. 


As you may know, whenever a 
Mormon story breaks, reporters 
often call me to get my take on it. 
These days, as more and more 
temples are built, 1am more and 
more often being asked about what 
one reporter called the “temple- 
ization” of Mormonism. That gets 
us back to where we started, 
doesn’t it? The reason I am in 
Boston and talking on the record to 
my Exponent II friends is that I 
came here to visit the temple. 
Remember — after it is dedicated 
next week, it will be closed to 
people like me. *® 


ride on a yo yo. It feels as if these 
old tools have more power and 
influence than I ever knew before. 


My favorite author Anne Lamott in 
her book Traveling Mercies best 
summarizes keeping perspective 
and living with grace. She says, 
“It’s funny: I always imagined 
when I was a kid that adults had 
some kind of inner toolbox, full of 
shiny tools: the saw of discern- 
ment, the hammer of wisdom, the 
sandpaper of patience. But then I 
grew up and found that life hand- 
ed you these rusty bent old tools — 
friendship, prayer, conscience, 
honesty —and said, Do the best 
you can with these; they will have 
to do. And mostly, against all 
odds, they’re enough.” Indeed, 
these old rusty tools are enough to 
help me keep perspective and live 
with grace. The trick is to use them 
well. & 
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OCD 


continued from page 25 


positive self-talk. | would answer 
back to the thoughts, “It’s not me. 
i'simy OGD.” 


Terry compared the unwelcome 
thoughts to a newly cut path that, 
over time, becomes a road due to 
travelers’ straying off the paved 
road. The more cars that travel on 
that path, the deeper the ruts be- 
come. When the horrible thoughts 
would come, I would picture 
myself in a car and back up onto 
the acceptable highway again. 
Using this imagery, my thoughts 
changed and stopped the fear 
cycle. 


I kept a list for a month of all posi- 
tive occurrences in my life. I also 
recorded daily on a graph the 
amount of time marred by uncom- 
fortable thoughts compared to 
peaceful moments. I soon began to 
see that the peaceful moments 
were increasing and the ugly 
thoughts decreasing. 


Prayer, fasting, spending time with 
others, and striving to fill every 
moment with something positive 
were also effective strategies. 


Earthly Delight 
ae Cm oe ele 


Williams finds our determination 
to reject the physical world — 
except as a place to plow, plunder, 
and use up—appalling. You feel 
her horror at what she has wit- 
nessed as a naturalist in Utah over 
the past decade. She is a sensuous 
woman who wishes she had not 
had to fight so hard to claim the 
ability to savor sweet and good 
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I continue to practice these mind- 
controlling strategies, yet not as 
intensely, for, miraculously, I don’t 
need them as often. I use them to 
strengthen my mind for the future. 
I'm beginning to believe in my 
recovery — which is the key. As Dr. 
Schwartz says, “Remember: OCD 
is ... simply a broken machine. [It] 
may mimic the feeling of reality, 
but reality never mimics the feel- 
ing of OCD. .. . If it feels like it 
might be OCD, it is OCD! ” 


I began to use this declaration as 
an attack phrase to use against my 
brain’s “broken” element. I also 
cling to the statements of re- 
searchers, who say that sufferers of 
OCD have a higher success rate for 
managing the disease or being 
cured than other chronic illnesses. 


It has been a year now since my 
diagnosis. I am out of my cell and 
into the light. Though I never did 
take my triumphant run down the 
road, joy fills my heart at my free- 
dom. I can rest and meditate with- 
out a battle of thoughts. I enter my 
classroom with joy and peace. I’m 
beginning to trust myself again. 


Nothing is more important to me 
now than inner peace. I take quiet 


things, and she regrets that those 
of us who were raised like she was 
have trouble claiming that side of 
ourselves, too. She wishes that we 
had all been offered a Garden of 
Earthly Delights as well as the 
path that might lead towards 
Paradise. I love her for helping me 
see how it is that I missed it 
myself. 


For some, a quicker read might 
work better. And, while it is a 


moments to ponder the joy of life, 
love, and happy thoughts. I’m not 
healed yet, but I’ve been given 
control again, and I know I will 
never go back within the walls of 
the OCD cell again. I look forward 
to the future with a positive out- 
look, and if the demon thoughts 
try to enter again, I know I have 
the weapons to conquer them. 


I just turned thirty-three on 
September 9, 2000. As I sat at the 
dinner table, surrounded by loved 
ones, I remembered back to my 
birthday two years previously 
when my thoughts kept me in 
agony and I had to force myself to 
be with my family. This time, as I 
sat at the table and looked at each 
of my loved ones, my heart 
swelled with gratitude and love. 


For information about OCD, contact: 


¢ Brain Lock—Free Yourself From 
Obsessive Compulsive Behavior by 
Jeffrey M. Schwartz (with Beverly 
Beyette 


¢ psychocentral.com/ocdquiz.htm 
www.brain.com/about/content. 


* local mental health agencies *& 


hugely important story, I got the 
message in the first several pages 
of each chapter. I read on for the 
beauty of each fresh page. Read- 
ing Leap is like having a conversa- 
tion with Terry Tempest Williams, 
and who would get up and leave 
and miss the chance to spend the 
most time with her you could get? 
Not I. She is a delicious woman, 
and her presence is a gift. Reading 
Leap is the next best thing. *& 
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Announcing — Exponent IT 
Available on the Web 


Exponent II has initiated a wonder- 
ful new project — putting 25 years 
of the newspaper on the Web. We 
have a wealth of great articles in all 
those back issues since 1974, which 
will be available at the click of a 
button from anywhere in the 
world! All the articles, poetry, 
interviews, and fiction printed in 
the paper edition will be online for 
everyone to access, along with a 
master index and a concise sum- 
mary of each entry for quick and 
easy reference. You will be able to 
find, for instance, everything writ- 
ten by your favorite author or 
everything about cancer or what- 
ever else you want to read about. 


Some of the most recent issues are 
already up, and the number of 
available issues will keep growing. 
We are getting a new host that will 
provide us with the space and 


Sisters Speak 

The next Sisters Speak question is 
“How do you maintain family har- 
mony when a teenaged or adult 
child decides to no longer go to 


Give the gift of Exponent Il fo yourself . . 
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speed to provide you with quicker 
access. 


We need people who will con- 
tribute their time and talents to get 
this project moving along. Many of 
the tasks can be done from home, 
so we're hoping some of our far- 
flung readers will scan or type or 


proof articles and email them to us. 


You can choose your favorite issue 
and articles to work on. Check out 
our Web site for details about how 
to help with this project. 


We also need financial assistance 
for this project, and we feel confi- 
dent that Exponent II supporters 
will happily contribute when they 
begin to enjoy the benefits of the 
site. Send your friends to the site, 
and send your tax-deductible con- 
tribution to Exponent I, P.O. Box 
128, Arlington, MA 02476. 


Check us out today and frequently 
at www.exponent2.org 


church or makes other choices not 
in harmony with your family val- 
ues?” Your replies will be pub- 
lished in the Summer 2001 issue. 
Please send them to us by June 25. 


From Our Readers 
I enjoyed reading about women’s 
wonderful experiences and feel- 
ings of love and acceptance at the 
many Exponent retreats. What I'd 
really like is to hear some report on 
the workshops that were men- 
tioned. Victoria Grover’s article 
[Fall 2000 issue] was thought-pro- 
voking, but there weren't any 
more like it! It would be fabulous 
to have someone take notes during 
these workshops and let the rest of 
us in on the experience. 

Lisa Thomas 


Exponent Retreat 
Get out your planners or dig out 
the calendar your insurance agent 
sent you for Christmas and mark 
off September 21-23, 2001, for the 
annual Exponent Retreat. New 
dates you say? That's right; new 
dates and a new location. We will 
be retreating to a site located in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts (of Rock 
fame), minutes away from beauti- 
ful Cape Cod. Plan to join us for 
this weekend of body and soul 
enrichment. If interested, e-mail us 
or drop us a note. Look for more 
details in the next issue of 
Exponent II. 
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